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THE COMPLETE COLLEGE 


ENTRANCE PROGRAM 


This SAT* study guide is a complete package containing practice sessions, 
two simulated exams, and in-depth study materials—all designed to improve 
your performance on the Scholastic Aptitude Test. The user’s guide features a 
review of the most frequently tested grammatical and mathematical concepts 
in addition to tips and special strategies for taking the College Entrance 
Exam. This valuable program will help prepare you to increase your score on 
every section of the SAT.* 


COMPLETELY ON-LINE * NO TEST BOOK NECESSARY 


This SAT* study guide is a unique and easy-to-use computer software 

_ program containing features not included in other SAT* packages. The 
software guides you step-by-step, familiarizing you with each part of the 
exam. The program contains these features: 


> Two verbal and mathematics tests > Automatic scoring system that 
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plus the Test of Standard Written identifies your strengths and 

English modeled on the latest SAT* weaknesses 

exams > Projected SAT™* scores and bar 
> 500 additional practice questions | graphs to chart your progress 


> Explanations of answers 
> Scratch pad and calculator instantly 
available 
HELP WHEN YOU NEED IT 


Single keystrokes give you helpful information when you need it most. Each 
practice section contains information on how to analyze math, verbal, and 
grammar questions. All exam and practice questions are reviewed with 
correct answers fully explained. 


THIS IS WHAT REVIEWERS HAVE TO SAY 


“ _.does a particularly good job of simulating the test-taking experience...;’ 
Classroom Computer Learning, February 1988 
“The best built-in special program features....;’ Electronic Learning, 
January 1988 
“ excellent for learning and review,’ Media and Methods, June 1, 1987 
“ ..perhaps the best software package...on the subject,” Philadelphia, PA, 
- Southwest Globe Times, April 2, 1986 
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SYSTEM REQUIREMENTS 
> Apple II series* 
—9 | > 64K RAM 
SIMON AND SCHUSTER > 80-column display 
S O-F T W 


WARE _| » One 5.25-inch disk drive 


*Will not run on Apple IIcs 





*SAT is a registered trademark which is the exclusive property of the 
College Entrance Examination Board. : 


Simon & Schuster Software is not affiliated with the College Entrance 
Examination Board. This product has been prepared for Simon & 
Schuster Software and Simon & Schuster Inc. which bears sole 
responsibility for its contents. 
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Publisher’s Note 


Although every effort has been made to make these compu- 
terized exams as similar as possible to actual Scholastic Aptitude 
Tests and to keep the scoring interpretation valid, there is no 
guarantee that your score on an actual SAT will be the same as 
your score on either of these exams. 

Use this program, the practice exams and the score reports as 
tools. They will help you chart your improvement and get an ap- 
proximate idea of your score in a particular area. Do not consider 
your score on one of these computerized tests to be an absolute 
forecast of your actual SAT score. 








How to Find Things Quickly 


INTRODUCTION TO THE SCHOLASTIC APTITUDE TEST 
(page 13) provides background information about the SAT. Read 
this general overview to become acquainted with procedures re- 
lated to the test. . 


GETTING STARTED (page 19) includes a complete guide to 
diskette care, system requirements and instant directions on how 
to use the software. An explanation of the use of special keys is 
included also. 


HOW TO USE THIS PROGRAM (page 28) is a step-by-step guide 
through the software, including exact instructions about the 
practice and exam sessions. This section explains how to obtain 
the maximum benefit while using the software in each of your 
study sessions. 


SPECIAL STRATEGIES (page 62) includes ‘““Tricks or Traps” and 
“Tips for Guessing” for each section of the SAT. Use this as a 
guide to become comfortable with test-taking techniques and to 
familiarize yourself with personal trouble spots. 


GRAMMAR RULES, MATHEMATICS RULES and VERBAL 
RULES (pages 74, 94, and 111) provide comprehensive reviews of 
the most important and frequently tested rules in each section of 
the exam. Use these sections in conjunction with your practice 
sessions in the software to highlight areas that need attention and 
study. 
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Introduction to the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test | 


Most colleges and universities, both private and public, require an 
SAT score as a part of your application. If you are uncertain 
whether the SAT is a requirement for admission to your particu- 
lar school, call or write to the school. If you have not decided 
which school to attend, do take the SAT to be on the safe side. 


APPLYING TO TAKE THE SAT 


The SAT is part of the College Board Admissions Testing Pro- 
gram. The College Board offers a free application and information 
booklet. While most high schools and junior (community) col- 
leges have these booklets and are glad to give you one, you can 
obtain one directly from the College Board. The address is: 


College Board ATP 
CN 6200 
Princeton, New Jersey 08541 








If you prefer to call, there are two numbers for your conve- 
nience. The Princeton, New Jersey, number, (609) 771-7435, is 
answered from 8:30 A.M. to 9:30 p.M., Monday through Friday. 
The Berkeley, California, number, (415) 654-1200, is answered 
from 8:15 A.M. to 4:30 p.M., Monday through Friday. 


Applying to take the exam is very simple. The information 
booklet that comes with the application form takes you through 
each step in detail. | 


SAT CONTENTS 


Verbal 


There are two verbal sections on the exam. They have four basic 
types of questions. | 


ANTONYMS You are given a word and are asked to select the 
word that is most nearly its opposite from five answer choices. 


ANALOGIES You are given a pair of words. You are to determine 
the relationship between the words and then select another pair 
of words with the same relationship from the five answer choices 
provided. 


SENTENCE COMPLETION You are given a short sentence with one 
or two blanks. Using the five answers provided (each answer may 
be a word or a phrase), you fill in the blank or blanks to complete 
the sentence. 


READING COMPREHENSION You are given passages to read. An- 
swer the questions following the passages based on what is stated 
or implied in the passages. No outside knowledge is required. 


Math 


There are two mathematics sections. They have two basic types 
of questions. 
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PROBLEM SOLVING The problem-solving questions are standard 
multiple choice questions, similar to other exams with which you 
are familiar. You solve the problem and select the correct answer. 


QUANTITATIVE COMPARISONS The “QC” questions are different 
from most other math questions. You see two quantities. You 
compare them to determine whether they are equal, whether one 
is greater than the other or whether you have insufficient infor- 
mation to make a comparison. 


Grammar 


One section of the SAT is called the Test of Standard Written 
English (TSWE). However, the score on this exam is not included 
in your basic SAT score. There are two types of questions in this 
section. | 


USAGE A usage question is a sentence with four parts under- 
lined. Each underlined part may be a word, clause or phrase. You 
are to determine whether any underlined part of the sentence is 
incorrect, and if so, which part. 


SENTENCE CORRECTION A sentence correction question is a sen- 
tence with a portion or all of it underlined. You are given five 
ways to restate the underlined portion (one of which is the same 
as the original version). You determine which way is the best. 


Experimental 


There also is one experimental section on the SAT. This section 
may test math, grammar, verbal skills or something new. You will 
not be told which section is experimental. You probably will not 
be able to guess, either. Therefore, it is suggested that you try to 
do your best on every section. Even if you think you know which 
section is experimental, you do not want to take the chance that 
you are wrong. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 


Background Knowledge 


If you are in your junior or senior year of high school, or have an 
equivalent education, most likely you have been exposed to all of 
the subjects tested on this exam. The verbal sections test basic 
vocabulary and reading skills. The math sections test arithmetic, 
elementary algebra and basic geometry. If you have had one se- 
mester of algebra or geometry, you have the skills necessary to do 
well on those questions. If you have not taken those subjects at 
school, you may want to spend extra time on the practice ques- 
tions with these areas. 


Length 


Each of the six sections (two verbal, two math, one TSWE, and 
one experimental) takes 30 minutes. Therefore, the entire test 
takes three hours. However, you are given a short break in the 
middle of the exam. Also, time is spent passing out papers, giving 
instructions, and checking identification. Therefore, taking the 
SAT usually takes a whole morning or afternoon (approximately 
four hours). 


Section Order 


There is no particular order to the test sections. You may find that 
you begin with a math section, while the person next to you 
begins with a verbal section. Different editions of the exam are 
distributed in the test room to prevent cheating. Since all the sec- 
tions have the same time limit (30 minutes), this is done easily. 


Guessing 


You may be penalized for random guessing. For each correct an- 
Swer, you are given one point. For each incorrect answer, you are 
penalized a fraction of a point. For most sections of the exam, 
there are five possible answers (A-through E). You are penalized 
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% point for each incorrect answer. For the Quantitative Compari- 
sons sections (part of the math), there are only four possible an- 
swers (A through D). You are penalized % point for each incorrect 
answer. Therefore, it may not be to your advantage to guess if 
you have absolutely no idea of the correct answer (for example, 
in an antonyms question, if you don’t know the definition of the 
question word or of any of the answer choices). However, if you 
can eliminate one or two answers, then it is to your advantage to 
guess and you should do so. 


SUGGESTION: As you go through all of the practice materials and 


the two full-length exams in this book, make a note on the | 


scratchpad screen of the questions at which you guess. Then, 
while reviewing each section or Practice Topic, see what percent- 
age of your guesses were correct. By doing this in each section, 
you can determine whether you are making good, logical guesses 
that are frequently correct or illogical guesses that are wrong. If 
you are a good guesser, you may want to guess and trust yourself 
throughout the exam. If you find that you are a poor guesser, you 
may want to avoid guessing. 


Scoring 


You know that you receive one point for every correct answer 
and are penalized either % or.% point for every incorrect answer. 
If you do not answer a question at all, you do not receive points. 
All the scores are summed. The resulting number is called a raw 
score. The raw score (between 85 and 0, although either extreme 
is very unlikely) is then converted to a scaled score. A scaled 
score is given on a 200 to 800 basis. You cannot score any higher 
than an 800. You cannot score any lower than a 200 (even if you 
miss every question!), 


Score Report 


Four to six weeks after you take the SAT, you will receive a score 
report in the mail. It includes your scaled scores and your per- 
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centile rank. A percentile rank tells you what percentage of stu- 
dents in a given group had scores below yours. You have two 
separate percentile rankings. First you see where you rank among 
all college-bound seniors—all students in the most recent high 
school graduating class who took the SAT while in high school. 
Then you see your score compared to those of all the high school 
seniors and juniors in the United States in 1974. If this sounds 
confusing, don’t worry. A booklet is included, “Your Score Re- 
port,” which explains every part of the score report in detail. 


Use of SAT Scores 


Each college is different. Some use a mathematical formula to as- 
sign value to the SAT, to your high school grade point average 
(GPA) and to “intangibles,” such as community service activities. 
Others use the SAT almost exclusively in determining whom to 
admit. You should write directly to the school you wish to attend 
to find out its policy. 


Repeating the Test 


Yes, you may take the SAT as many times as you like, although 
you will be charged a fee each time you take the exam. All scores 
appear on your score report. If you are taking the exam a second 
time, the colleges will see the score for each test you take. Differ- 
ent colleges treat multiple scores in different ways. Some take 
only the highest score. Some average all scores equally. Some 
look only at the most recent score. Again, write to the school you 
wish to attend to find out its policy. 


Availability of Your Scores. 


You will get a copy of your score report. Also, a copy is sent to 
each college or university you designate on your application. If 
you give your high school code on your application form, a score 
report is sent there as well. No scores are released without your 
written permission. 
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Getting Started 





This package contains everything you need to improve your SAT 
Scores: 


¢ One two-sided Exam disk with two complete SAT-style exams 
(five sections each) and answers with explanations; 


e One two-sided Practice disk with special review questions and 
answers with explanations for 27 different practice topics that 
appear on the SAT; 


e A reference guide with subject reviews and special strategies 
for increasing your scores on every type of question. 


The disks automatically score your answers. Topics on which 
you score below 80% require further study. Use the Practice 
Topics and Aid! screens along with the information in this book- 
let for help. If you wish, you can graph your scoring history on 
exams and watch yourself improve with practice. 
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HARDWARE REQUIRED 


¢ An Apple II series computer capable of supporting DOS 3.3 and 
at least 64K of RAM. 

Videx 2.4 80-column card or equivalent with upper and lower 
case and both in inverse for the II or II+; an Apple 80-column 
card or equivalent for the Ile.* | | 


e A computer monitor. 


e Either one or two disk drives and a blank disk to keep track of 
your scores. 





e A 30-minute timer, optional. 


REMOVAL AND GARE OF DISKETTES 


After you read the End User License Agreement in the back of 
this book, remove the diskettes from the package. When you are 
not using a diskette, return it to its paper sleeve for safekeeping. 
- Diskettes are magnetic and should be handled carefully. Plac- 
ing them on or near anything magnetic could erase information. 
Objects such as loudspeakers, kitchen appliances and paper clips 








Store Properly 





: Store at 
Don't touch 10°G 253°C. Keep away from 
exposed surface S0°F=1.25: F magnetic fields 


* Note: On the II or II+, the 80-column card goes in slot 3 and the RAM card for 
extra memory goes in slot 0; on the Ile it goes in either slot 3 or the Aux slot. 
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all apply! Do not overlook the most common crime against disk- 
ettes—leaving them on a computer or monitor. These may seem 
like convenient places to put them, but severe damage and loss of 
information may result. Do not touch the surface of the diskette 
itself, and avoid temperature extremes and bending. 


MAKING A BACKUP COPY 


Even though you plan to take good care of your software, acci- 
dents do happen. Therefore, you would be wise to make a backup 
copy of each side of the two diskettes in Simon & Schuster’s SAT. 
Then store the originals in a safe place. 2s 

Copying this program to sell or to give to anyone else is against 
the law. This includes distribution within schools and clubs. 


Note: If you are using an Apple IIc or Apple Ics, please refer to your 
owner’s manual for instructions on copying diskettes. Then refer to 
the section of this manual called Instant Directions. If you own an 
Apple II, I[+ or Ile, continue with the next section, the COPYA 
Program. 


THE COPYA PROGRAM 


Copy the two Simon & Schuster’s SAT program diskettes with the 
COPYA program found on the System Master or Applesoft BASIC 
diskette. These diskettes are double-sided. If you do not have double- 
sided diskettes (also called “flippies’’), you need a total of four blank 
diskettes to make your backup copies. 


To copy the Exam program diskette: 


1. Place the System Master or Applesoft BASIC diskette in drive 
1, type RUN COPYA and press Return. After some whirring of 
the disk drive, you will see 


APPLE DISK DUPLICATION PROGRAM 
ORIGINAL SLOT: DEFAULT = 6 
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2. To use the program’s default slot number (#6), simply press 
Return. If the controller card for your disk drive is in a slot 
other than slot 6, type in the appropriate number instead of 
pressing Return. 

3. When the message 


DRIVE: DEFAULT = | 


appears, press Return. 
4. When you see 





DUPLICATE SLOT: DEFAULT = 6, 


press Return again (or type in another slot number if neces- 
sary). : 

5. Next, the default drive number for the duplicate diskette ap- 
pears: — | 


DRIVE: DEFAULT = 2. 





If you are using a two-drive system, press Return. If you have a 
single-drive system, type 1. 
6. At this point you will see 


__ PRESS ‘RETURN’ KEY TO BEGIN COPY— 


Remove the system diskette from the disk drive and insert the 
write-protected Simon & Schuster’s SAT Exam program 
diskette, side 1 face up. Then insert a blank diskette into drive 2 
and press Return. If you have a single-drive system, messages on 
the screen will guide you through some swapping between the 
original and the duplicate diskettes. If you have two disk drives, 
the process is automatic. 
7. You will see the message 


DO YOU WISH TO MAKE ANOTHER COPY? 


Press Y and Return unless you have made copies of all four 
sides of the diskettes. Put side 2 of the Exam disk into drive 1 
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and flip your double-sided backup disk over or put another 
blank diskette into drive 2. Do not press Return to begin the — 
copying process until you have changed the diskettes in both 
drives. Repeat steps 6 and 7 until you have copied both sides of 
the Exam and Practice Topics diskettes. When you have fin- 
ished making your copies of both diskettes, press N and Return 
to indicate that you do not wish to make any more copies. 

8. As you remove each side of your backup copy from the disk 
drive, label it and place a write-protect tab over the notch of the 
diskette. This tab is small, rectangular, and self-adhesive. A set 
of these tabs is found in every box of diskettes. Store the original 
diskette in a safe place. = 


INSTANT DIRECTIONS 


e Put the Exam disk, side 1 up, in drive 1. 
e Turn on the computer and monitor. 


e You will see the title screens, followed by a question that asks 
you how many drives are attached to your computer. 


Then, a menu with the following choices appears: 


Use Exam (E) 
Use Practice (P) 
Graph Exam History  (G) 
Initialize Scoring Disk (1) 


Starting the Program 


Press E to take an Exam or P to work a Practice Topic. (If you 
have not initialized a Scoring disk, choose Initialize Scoring Disk 
(I) and follow the directions on the screen.) 


e If you have two drives, put your initialized Scoring disk into 
drive 2. (If you have only one drive, follow the directions for 
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swapping disks whenever they appear; they will be highlighted 
in the lower right corner of the screen.) 





e Follow the directions that appear on the screen; the Function 
column on the right side of the screen will tell you what actions 
you can choose at any time. The symbol ~ stands for the Con- 
trol key. 





Answering Questions 
e To see the first question, use the right arrow — key. 


e Type your answer choice A, B, C, D or E; your answer will be 
highlighted on the screen. 


e To change an answer, type your new choice. To erase an an- 
swer and leave a question blank, press the space bar. 


e To proceed to the following question or to skip a question, use 
the right arrow — key. 


© To go back to a previous question, use the left arrow < key. 





Scrolling through Text 


° To scroll through text, graphs or directions that appear in the 
upper window on the screen, use the up arrow f and down 
arrow | keys on the IIc or Ile. (On the II or II+, use Control-B to 
move up toward the beginning and Control-E to move down to- 
ward the end.) 


e To leave an Exam Section, Practice Topic or Review, press 
Control-Q. 


Reviewing Answers and Explanations 


e Follow the directions on the screen to review an Exam Section 
or Practice Topic you have just completed. In the Review mode, 
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you will see each question with your highlighted answer. The 
correct answer and explanation appear in the upper window. 


In the Review mode, you can see the reading passage, graph or 
directions that accompany a question by pressing Control-R for 
Read More. Pressing Control-S for See Question will return you 
to the related question and explanation. 


Read the directions that follow for more information, includ- 
ing: 

How to Use This Program 

Special Features 


Using This Program to Improve Your SAT Scores 


What If? 


UPPER WINDOW 


. 


DIRECTIONS: Read and solve the following problem. | 
Choose the best answer and type the letter 
corresponding to your choice. **Press ~W to enter | 


the 


1. Timmy can shuffle 3 decks of cards in 2 minutes. 


SCRATCHPAD mode. ** | - Next Question 
| ~~ Previous Quest. 
\ G Go to Question # 
A F Find Unanswered 
4 Questions Left 


How many cards can he shuffle in 10 seconds? 


(A) 
(B) 
(C) 
(D) 
(E) 





R Read More 
W Scratchpad 


AL (Un)Hilite 
SP HiliteCursor Up 
“N HiliteCursor Dn 


LOWER WINDOW AQ End Section 


Typical Screen Display Showing Windows and Function Column 
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Summary of Keys, Commands and Reminders 


Go to next question 
Go to previous question 


n 


Go to Aid! screens or leave Aid! screens 


Go to question # (you'll be asked for number) 


Find (next) unanswered question or next wrong 
answer 


Number of questions left unanswered 


ot Scroll text up 
7 +] or Scroll text down 


an 
L & 


L u ; 


© ie 
1 
ke KS 
z 
& iS 
& ee 
ga 
te = 


Go to Read More mode 

Go to Scratchpad mode 

See question 

Highlight or unhighlight line marked by cursor 


Move HiliteCursor /\ up 


Move HiliteCursor \/ down 


End section 


Restarts program in use 


[or] alee Restarts entire program from opening menu, use 
— JLEISS 4 only with Exam disk, side 1 up, in drive 1 (not 
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available on II or I+). 











KEYBOARD 


To execute commands in the Function column, you must press 
the Control key first and hold it down while pressing the key as- 
sociated with your choice. 
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How to Use This Program 





GETTING STARTED 


Booting 


Put the Exam disk, side 1 up, in drive 1 and turn on the computer 
and monitor. The title screen will come up followed by a question 
that asks you how many drives are attached to your computer. 
Then you will see a menu with these choices: 


Use Exam (E) 
Use Practice (P) 
Graph Exam History (G) 
Initialize Scoring Disk (1) 


Initializing Scoring Disk 


If you have not yet initialized a Scoring disk, do so now by typing 
I for Initialize. Put a blank disk into drive 1 and type in capital 
letters: INIT HELLO. Then press Return. When the drive stops 
whirring and the red light goes off, you will see the ] cursor. Now, 
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the disk is initialized. Exchange it with the Exam disk, side 1 up. 
Type PR#6 and then press Return. The program will restart. (If 
the disk card is not in slot 6 on the IIe, II and II+, substitute the 
number of the slot being used.) The opening menu will appear on 
the screen. 

If you have two drives, put your initialized Scoring disk in 
drive 2 to keep track of your scores. If you have one drive, follow 
directions for swapping disks whenever they appear; they will be 
highlighted in the lower right corner of the screen. Also, you will 
be prompted to flip a disk when necessary. 

Read the directions that follow before choosing to take an 
Exam (E) or use Practice (P) or Graph Exam History (G). 


TAKING EXAMS 


Starting an Exam 


You will be asked how many drives you have. Type either 1 or 2, 
then press Return. Next, you will be asked to type your name. 
Enter your name and then press Return. Type your name the 
same way each time, or the program won’t be able to find your 
records on your Scoring disk. You can use the left arrow < key to 
back up and correct a typo any time before you press Return. 

Type in the date in numbers, in the standard format (for exam- 
ple, 7/28/84). Then press Return. 


Exam History 


If this is the first time you are using this particular Scoring disk to 
take an exam, the screen will read: 
Starting a new Exam History for your name 


(Use the same Scoring disk each time you use these programs; 
otherwise your records will be incomplete.) If you have used the 
Scoring disk for a previous exam, the screen presents your Exam 
History, telling you how many times you have completed each 
exam and which ones are in progress. 
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Selecting an Exam 
You will be asked to select: 


Which Exam (1 or 2)? 


Type the number of your choice. Whenever you start a new exam 
round or change exam numbers, a confirmation message will ap- 
pear: 


Take Exam # (Y/N). 


Press Y if the message is correct. If you are starting a new exam 
round, you will then see a message that a new Score Sheet is 
being made for you. 

A Score Sheet is a file that saves your answers to all five sec- 
tions of an exam round. (If you press N for no, the program will 
automatically choose the other exam number and proceed.) 


Status Reports 


You will see a Status Report screen that identifies the sections of 
the selected exam that you have already taken. Each exam con- 
sists of two verbal sections (1 and 3), two mathematics sections (2 
and 4) and one section (5) — the Test of Standard Written 
English (TSWE). 


Exam dome 


You can work Exam Sections in any order; however, once you 
have started an exam, you must do all the sections in that exam 
before you can start it over. If you wish, you may work various 
sections of Exams 1 and 2 in turn (for example, you may work all 
four math sections first, two on each exam). To do this, you have 
to flip the disk over when prompted. 

Below the Status Report you will be asked which section you 
want to take. Type the number you want and then press Return. 
That section will be loaded from the disk. 


Note: Exam 1, Section 4 requires you to flip the disk. Follow the 
- screen prompts. 
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Exam 1 in progress 
Exam 2 in progress 


Take Exam (E) or Review Results (R)? E 


Which Exam? (1 or 2) 1 
Take Exam 1? (Y/N) Y 


Section 1 Verbal: Completed on 8/14/84 
Section 2 Math: Not Taken 
Section 3. Verbal: Not Taken 
Section 4 Math: Not Taken 
Section 5 TSWE: Not Taken 


Which Section Do You Want To Take (follow with RETURN)? 


Exam History and Status Report 


Section Directions and Function Column 


When the section has loaded, you will see its title, the number of 
minutes allowed, the number of questions it contains and general 
directions. If you are trying to simulate an SAT environment, set 
an alarm clock or timer to ring after 30 minutes. 

On the right side of the screen you will see a function column 
to remind you of the options available in that section. Press the 
right arrow — key to get started. 


Upper and Lower Windows 


In the upper window of the screen, you will see specific directions 
for the first type of question in that section. In the lower window 
you will see the first question. The available Functions will be vis- 
ible on the right side of the screen; you do not need to memorize 
any commands. 

The directions you see on screen are as close as possible to 
those of an actual SAT. They will remain available for reference. 
Directions set apart by asterisks (**) relate only to this compu- 
terized program, not to the SAT itself. The portions shown high- 
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=se' DIRECTIONS: Some of the following sentences are 

ae correct. If a sentence is not correct, it has one 
error in grammar, usage, diction (word choice) or 
idiomatic construction. 

Portions of the sentence that are not highlighted 
must be assumed to be correct. Any error will be 
highlighted and lettered. If there is an error in 
the sentence, select the highlighted part that must 
be changed in order to make the sentence conform to 
the requirements of standard written English. Type 
the letter corresponding to your choice. If there is 
no error, choose answer (E). 


— Next Question 

~ Previous Quest. 

AG Go to Question # 

AF Find Unanswered 
4 Questions Left 


EXAMPLE: \/ Scroll Down (AE) 


AR Read More 
AW Scratchpad 


AL (Un)Hilite 
AP HiliteCursor Up 
AN HiliteCursor Dn 








DE (E) AQ End Section 


Sample Exam Screen with Highlighted Answer 


lighted in the grammar questions will be underlined in a printed 
SAT. 


Answering Questions 


To answer a question, type your answer choice: A, B, C, D or E. 
The answer you choose will be highlighted on the screen. To 
change an answer, type your new choice. Your new answer will 
be highlighted and your old one will be erased. To erase an an- 
swer and leave the question blank, press the space bar. 


Moving Along 


To skip a question or to proceed to the next question, use the right 
arrow —> key. Use the left arrow < key to backtrack to pre- 
vious questions. At the end of a section, the right arrow — key 
will take you back to the general directions. Using the left 
arrow < key at the beginning of a section will jump you to the 
last question. To go to a specific question number, press Control- 
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G (“Go to question”). When you are asked which question you 
want, type the number and then press Return. You can proceed 
through the exam only when you see a question on the screen: 
you cannot inadvertently skip a question. 

The number of questions left unanswered is shown in the 
Function column. | 


Scrolling Text 


Use the up arrow f key or Control-B (“beginning”) to go back- 
ward and down arrow | key or Control-E (“end”) to scroll 
forward through reading passages, graphs or directions that ap- 

pear in the upper window. | 


Highlighting Text 


You may want to mark a section of a reading passage to remind 
you of important information. (On a printed SAT exam, you can 
write in your booklet.) A HiliteCursor > appears on the vertical 
line to the left of material in the upper window. To move the Hi- 
liteCursor up, use Control-P; to move it down, use Control-N. 
Pressing Control-L (‘“light’’) will highlight the line next to the cur- 
sor. Pressing Control-L again on the same line will erase the high- 
lighting from that line. You cannot highlight directions. 


Read More Mode 


The Read More mode allows you to see a longer section of a 
reading passage, graph or set of directions by removing the ques- 
tions from the lower window. Press Control-R (“read’’) to enter 
the Read More mode; press Control-S (‘‘see question”) when you 
are ready to return to the question. The Highlight function works 
during the Read More mode. The material you are reading will 
remain highlighted and aligned at the top of the screen as you 
switch between the Read More and See Question modes. 


Double Arrows 


_ The double arrows || and {f that appear at the right of material 
in the upper window or in the Read More mode indicate that ad- 
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ditional text either precedes or follows what you see on the 
screen. Use the up arrow ¢ (or Control-B) and down arrow | (or 
Control-E) keys to scroll through the text until you have read it 
all. The double arrows will disappear when you reach the begin- 
ning or end of the material. Holding down arrow keys on the Ilc 
and Ile results in fast, continuous movement. 


both male and female termites, thus distinguishing 
a termite colony from an ant colony. A second 
distinctive characteristic of termites is that the 
males live as long as the females (differing in 
this way from not only ants, but from wasps and 
bees as well). | 
The first caste is composed of the soldiers. 
These termites have weak bodies, but huge and Scroll Up (AB) 
strong jaws, heads, and legs. They have no wings Scroll Down (AE) 
and no eyesight. Their primary function is to 
guard the termite colony against invasion from its ~ See Question 
natural enemies, principally ants. While soldiers Scratchpad ~ 
are very powerful fighters against ants, they are 
unable to care for themselves. If not fed by other (Un)Hilite 
termites, they die of starvation. — HiliteCursor Up 
The second caste is that of the workers. HiliteCursor Dn 
Workers are also blind and wingless, with strong | 
heads and feet, but weak bodies. The workers serve 
primarily to create the physical colony occupied 
by the termites (usually tunnels in the ground) and 
obtain food and water for all the termites. The is 
worker caste is the largest in terms of number of 2 





Read More Screen 


Scratchpad 


The Scratchpad mode allows you to make notes as you work 
through a section; it is available at all times. Press Control-W 
(“write”) to get a blank screen. You will see a blinking rectangular 
cursor in the upper left corner. You can type on the Scratchpad as 
you would on a sheet of paper. The Calculator is not available 
during the computer exam, since you are not permitted to take a 
calculator into an actual SAT exam. Press Control-S to return to 
the question you were working on. For more information about 
using the Scratchpad, see the Special Features section below. 
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SCRATCHPAD screen and associated FUNCTIONS 











GUESSED ON QUEST: 3 12 19 | 
| | orAB . 
. MOVE 
CHECK #27 : ‘ | <—. = CURSOR 
| OrAE 


NOTE: TERMITES AND ANTS ARE NOT THE SAME. 2222 | 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| | 

| | AR Read More 

| | AS See Question 
| | l 
ee i a es eer a4 


Scratchpad Area—No Calculator 






Scratchpad Area—No Calculator 


Stop! 


When you reach the end of a section, you will receive a STOP! 
message. You may check your answers or go back to questions 
you left blank (unless your alarm goes off, reminding you that you 
are out of time.) Using the right arrow —> key at the end of a sec- 
tion will take you back to the beginning. Press Control-F (‘‘find”) 
to return to any unanswered questions. 


Leaving a Section 


When you are ready to end a section, press Control-Q. You will 
be asked whether you are really finished. If you answer no (N), 
you will return to the point where you left off. 


Now What? 


When you press Control-Q, you will be given an option: 


Review This Section Now (Y/N)? 
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If you answer no (press N), you will be asked whether you want 


to: 
Take Exam (E) or Review Results (R). 


Press E to take other sections of either exam. Press R to get simi- 
lar choices in the Review mode. (A discussion of the Review 


mode follows.) 
When you finish all five sections of an exam round, the pro- 
gram will automatically start a new Score Sheet for you. 


Restarting the Program 


You may start the Exam program over at any time by pressing 
Control-Reset. Do not do this if the disk drive’s red light is on and 
you hear a whirring sound. 


Return to Menu 


To return to the beginning menu, put the Exam disk, side 1 up, in 

drive 1. Press Control- -Reset on the IIc or IIe. (On the II or 

II+ you must put in the disk, then turn the computer off and on 
again.) Then, you can select the Graph or Practice program. 


Nore: If there is a problem, make sure you have the correct disk 
in the disk drive and start over. 


Special Note 


In most computer programs, the symbol * means to multiply. You 
will see this symbol in the main sections on this diskette. When 
you take the SAT exam, however, read the math section care- 
fully. The * symbol, if used, does not mean to multiply unless the 
exam specifies this. 


REVIEWING EXAM SECTIONS 


- You can review an exam section immediately after taking it. Press 
Y for yes to the question Review this section now? If you answer no 
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(N), you will have an opportunity to review any of the other sec- 
tions you have completed on either exam. The same opportunity 
occurs right after you type in your name at the beginning of the 
Exam program every time after the first. Press R when you see 
the question Take Exam (E) or Review Results (R)? 


Exam History 


You will see a short Exam History telling you how many times 
you have taken each exam and which exams are still in progress. 
Select which exam (1 or 2), confirm it (Y) if asked and select the 





exam round you want (the highest number will be the most re- - _ 


cent) by typing its number. Then press Return. You will see a Sta- 
tus Report listing the finished sections of that exam and the dates 
you completed them. 


Selecting a Section for Review 


Select the section you want by typing its number. Then press Re- 
turn. Although the Score Sheets saved on your Scoring disk keep 
a record of all your answers to every section, your Scratchpad 
notes will be available only until you work on another section. 


Raw Scores 


Now you will see a Summary Screen showing your raw score on 
the section you requested. (You receive +1 point for every correct 
answer, 0 points for a blank answer, —% point for a wrong answer 
on quantitative comparison questions and —% point for a wrong 
answer on all other questions. The resulting sum is your raw 
score.) The Summary Screen will display a chart by question type 
_ showing how many answers you got right, how many you got 
wrong, how many you skipped, your percentage of right answers 
and the totals of each column for the section as a whole. 

Press the right arrow — key to start the review. You will see 
each question as you answered it, with the correct answer and 
explanation in the upper window. 
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Finding Next Wrong Answer 


You may review answers to all questions by using the right 
arrow — and left arrow < keys as you did before. Use Control-G 
to go to a specific question. To go to the next wrong answer use. 
Control-F. If you answered all of the questions correctly, Con- 
trol-F will not appear in the Function column. 


Viewing Graphs and Reading Passages During Review 


To see the reading passage, graph or set of directions for a ques- 
tion, press Control-R for the Read More mode. Press Control-S to. 
return to the question and explanation you are reviewing. Scroll- 
ing functions are available only if there is more material in an ex- 
planation than is visible on the screen. The HiliteCursor operates 
in the Read More mode only. 

Use the arrow keys to move through the section. The Function 
column will remind you of the available options. 


1. (A) The key word is ALTHOUGH, telling you that 

the length of time she knew him is not consistent 

with the word in the blank. An enigma is an — 

unknown, a person or thing that is difficult to : 

understand. Note that answers (B) and (E), while — Next Question 

logical in meaning, do not fit into the sentence < Previous Quest. 

because of the “‘a(n).”’ AG Go to Question # 
AF FIND NEXT WRONG 


1. Although Alice had known Steve for two decades, he 
remained a(n) to her. 





(A) enigma 4 R Read More 
(B) mysterious AW Scratchpad 
(C) husband 

(D) fascination : 

{&} ambiguous AQ End Review 





Typical Review Screen 
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What Next? 


When you get to the end of a section, you will see the STOP! mes- 
sage again. To leave the Review mode, press Control-Q as before. 
You will return to the Exam History. Then you can choose either 
to take or to review another Exam Section. 


Restarting the Program : | 


You may restart the program you are working on at any point by 
pressing Control-Reset. 


Return to Menu 


You may get back to the beginning menu by putting the Exam 
disk, side 1 up, into drive 1, and pressing Control- -Reset on 
the IIc and Ile. (On the II and I]+ you must turn off the computer | 
- and switch it on again). | 


Norte: If there is a problem, make sure you have the correct disk | 
in the disk drive and start over. 


SCORING EXAMS 


Scaled Scores 


Once you have completed several portions of an exam, you will 
see scaled scores printed at the bottom of a Summary Screen. | 
Since a scaled score requires that both verbal or both math sec- | 
tions of an exam be completed, it is not computed until both sec- 
tions have been finished for that round. 

Scaled scores are represented as a number between 200 and 800 
on the verbal and math sections. Scores on Section 5, the Test of 
Standard Written English (TSWE), are represented as a number 
between 20 and 60. See the section of this booklet called Intro- | 
duction to the Scholastic Aptitude Test for a detailed explanation | 
of your scores. | 
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Scaled Scores for EMILY 


(s). PRESS RETURN TO CONTINUE 


Exam 1 Completed 5 time(s). Exam 2 Completed 3 time 


TSWE Scaled Scores 


ep) 
se) 
eee 
O 
O 
Yd) 
Ze) 
® 
14) 
O 
~ 
<— 
jd 
(4) 
= 


Verbal Scaled Scores 
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Sample Exam History Graph 











Graphs of Exam Scores 


The Graph program on the Exam disk allows you to see graphs of 
your scores to help you assess your progress. To access the Graph 
program, follow this procedure: 


q. 


On the IIc and Ie, put the Exam disk, side 1 up, into drive 1. 
Press Control- a] -Reset. On the II or II+, turn off the power, 
insert the Exam disk, side 1 up, into drive 1, and turn on the 
power. 


. Put your Scoring disk in drive 2 or follow directions for Swap- 


ping disks. When prompted about the number of drives you 
have, type 1 or 2, followed by Return. : 7 


. When you see the menu press G to select the Graph program. 


. The next prompt will ask for your name. Enter it and then 


press Return. 


. You will see your Exam History and three separate graphs of 


your scaled scores on the verbal, math and TSWE sections of 
both exams. By comparing your scores, you can see the pro- 
gress you have made. Exams in progress are not plotted. 


. Press Return to continue seeing graphs of other users. Answer 


yes (Y) to the question New User Name (Y/ N)? and type in the 
new name when asked. 


. To return to the main menu, press Y to the question New User? 


When asked for a name, type RESTART and press Return. 
Make sure the exam disk, side 1, is up in drive 1. 


WORKING PRACTICE TOPICS 


Getting Started 


When the menu appears, press P for Practice. If you have two 
drives, put your initialized Scoring disk in drive 2 to keep track of 
your scores. If you have one drive, follow directions for Swapping 
disks whenever they appear on the screen. 
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When prompted, type your name and then press Return. 
The next prompt will ask for the date. Type it using the format 
7/28/84 and then press Return. | 


Status Report 
Every time except the first, you will be asked whether you want 
to 

Work Practice Topic (P) or Review Results (R)? 
before the Status Report comes on the screen. Press either to see a 
Status Report of the 27 Practice Topics with an indication of the 
number of times (up to five) you have done each of them. When 


you are asked which topic you want, type the number and then 
press Return. 


Random Start 


After the Practice Topic has been loaded from the disk, you will 
be asked if you want a special feature: 


Random Start (Y/N)? 


Work Practice (P) or Review Results (R)? P 


Topic # Times Taken Topic # Times Taken 
1 Antonyms 14 Geometry 

2 Analogies 15 Algebra 

3 Sentence Completion 16 Units of Measurement 
4 Reading Comprehension 17 Symbolism 

5 Sentence Construction 18 Fractions 

6 Case and Tense 19 Decimals 

7 Subj/Verb Agreement 20 Averages 

8 Pronouns 21 Graphs/Tables 

9 Punctuation 22 Squares/Roots 

10 Diction 23 Ratios 

11 Parallelism 24 Arithmetic 

12 Comparisons 25 Percentages 

13 Misc. Grammar 26 Word Problems 

| 27 Misc. Math 


awk oh ok oA ok ok ok =k 2 = CO] OT Ol 


OWWWWWWWNWWWWW 


Which Section Do You Want To Work On (follow with RETURN)? 





Practice Topic Status Report 
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If this is your first Practice Topic, respond no (N). See Special 
Features below for more information about this option. 


Moving Through 


Press the right arrow —> key to start. Answer questions, move 
through the topic and use the arrow keys as described on pages 
32-35 of Taking Exams. As with the exams, the Function column 
will remind you of your options. 


Scratchpad 


The Scratchpad mode works as described above, with one addi- . 
tion—Calculator capabilities. (You will see the words CALCULA- 


TOR HERE at the bottom of the Scratchpad). See the discussion of 


the Calculator in the Special Features section below for more in- 
formation about using it. 


Aid! Screens 


Practice Topics have another special feature: Aid! screens. If you 
are having trouble with a question, press Control-A for sugges- 
tions. Press Control-A again to leave an Aid! screen and return to 
the question. 


SENTENCE COMPLETION AA LEAVE AID 


For additional information refer to the VERBAL 
RULES and SPECIAL STRATEGIES: SENTENCE 
COMPLETION portions of the printed booklet. 


QUESTION FORMAT: Each Sentence Completion question 
is a sentence with one or two blanks. Of the 
five answer choices given, choose the one that \/ Scroll Down (AE) 


would best complete the sentence. The word or 
words must make the sentence both logically and 
grammatically correct. 


HOW TO APPROACH THE QUESTION: 

1. READ the ENTIRE SENTENCE, including the 
blanks, first. Do NOT look at the answer 
choices until you have read the sentence. 

2. PREDICT what words will go into the blanks. 
Find the relationship between the words that 


Sample Aid! Screen 
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Finishing a Practice Topic 


There is no time limit for Practice Topics. You will know that you 
have reached the last question of a Topic when pressing the right 
arrow — key takes you back to the directions or when there are 
no questions in the display in the Function column. When you 
have finished, press Control-Q. You will be asked whether you 
are really finished. Answer no (N) only if you have quit by mis- 
take. ) 

If you answer yes (Y) to the question Review This Topic Now (Y/N)? 
you will enter the Review mode. If you answer no (N), you will 
return to the question Work Practice Topic (P) or Review Results (R)? 
Press R to work on or review different Practice Topics. 


REVIEWING PRACTICE TOPICS 


Topic History 


You will see a Topic History screen showing your raw score on 
that topic. Also, this screen will show how many questions you 
got right, how many you got wrong, how many you skipped and 
the percentage of right answers on your most recent attempt. 
Only the last Score Sheet for each topic is saved. In addition, you 
will see a graph of your last five raw scores for that topic. 


Reviewing Your Answers 


Press the right arrow — to get started. Review a Practice Topic by 
following the steps described in Reviewing Exam Sections on 
page 36. | 


Reworking a Topic 


When you have finished reviewing a topic, press Control-Q. You 
will be offered an opportunity to rework the questions you got 
wrong. Answer yes (Y) to the question Rework this topic? 
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Use the right arrow — key to start. The screen will appear as it 
did the last time you worked on that topic, but this time your old 
answers will be highlighted. Control-F will find the next wrong 
answer (including blanks) each time you press it. Correct your an- 
swers by typing your new choice. When you finish, press Con- 
trol-Q as usual. If you elect to “review this topic now,” you will 
see whether your score improved. Note that reworking a topic 
does not count as a new attempt, but your reworked score is the 
one that is saved. You may rework a topic as often as you like. 


Other Options 


If you say no (N) to the Rework mode, you will return to the be- 
ginning of the Practice Program and be asked whether you want 
to work a Practice Topic or review your results. 

The Scoring disk will save only your most recent set of answers 
on the Score Sheet it maintains for each topic. However, it will 
also keep a record of the raw scores you achieved the last five 
times you tried any topic. There are no scaled scores (and no sep- 
arate graphs of them) on Practice Topics. 











Special Features 





SGRATCHPAD MODE 


Uses for the Scratchpad 


The Scratchpad is accessible in all Exam Sections or Practice 
Topics by pressing Control-W (‘write’). Use it to make notes of 
topics covered in reading passages, to remind yourself of answers 
that you guessed at or that you want to check, or to work out 
math problems as you would on scratch paper. If you review a 
topic or section before working another unit, the contents of the 
Scratchpad will be available during Review by pressing Control- 
W. The Scratchpad will be erased when you start a new section 
or topic. 


How to Use the Scratchpad 


The Scratchpad is ready to use when the words Please Wait . 

disappear from the bottom of the screen and a small rectangular 
cursor starts blinking in the upper left corner. Type on the 
Scratchpad as you would on a sheet of paper. Use the arrow or 


control keys to move the @ cursor around. Use the left 
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arrow < key to back up and retype errors. Press Control-S to re- 
turn to the question. 


CALCULATOR FUNCTIONS 


Calculator capabilities are available in the Scratchpad mode on 
Practice Topics only (you will see the message CALCULATOR HERE 
on the Scratchpad during a Practice Topic, but NO CALCULATOR © 
during an Exam Section). The Calculator evaluates simple mathe- 
matical equations expressed on one line, highlighting your an- 
swer (or printing error). Operations are executed from left to right. 
No fractions are permitted except decimals. Type a mathematical 
expression and an equal sign; for example: 25 * 8 =. The solution 
will be displayed. Only one equal sign will be evaluated per line. 
If you write more than one equation on the same line, all the an- 
swers will be the same as the first. To move the fH cursor, use the 
arrow or control keys as before. 





The symbols permitted are: 
+ Add 
— Subtract 
* Multiply 
/ Divide (e.g., 42/7) 
-’ Exponents (e.g., 3’2 = 9) ; 







| AA AID! 








ae 

6*5*4*3*2*1 =/720 MOVE 

— CURSOR 
Lae 


ff 


| 

| 

| 

| 9’ 2 =81.0000001 

. 81.5 = 9 AR Read More 
| 

| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
See aes | \S See Question 
| —72/8 = - 9° | 


Scratchpad Area-Calculator Here!! 


Calculator Screen with Sample Expressions 
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RANDOM START 


You can choose to work (or rework) a Practice Topic starting at 
some question other than the first. When the question Random 
Start (Y/N)? appears on the screen, type Y (yes) if you want this 
feature or N (no) if you do not. The starting point will vary ran- 
domly every time you work the same section with this feature. If 
you find yourself memorizing the correct answers instead of un- 
derstanding them, you may find this feature helpful. 
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Using This Program to Improve 
Your SAT Scores 





PERCENTAGE SCORES: A CALL FOR ATTENTION 


A Summary Screen for an Exam Section or a Topic History for a 
Practice Topic lets you know the percentage of answers you got 
right on any type of question. (The types of questions listed on 
Exam Summary Screens correspond to the titles of Practice 
Topics.) Use that column of figures as a guide to your perfor- 
mance. 


0-40% You are doing poorly in the area and need to study the 
material. 7 


41-59% You are not doing well. Go back to the questions you 
missed and determine why you missed them. Was it from lack of 
knowledge? If so, study these materials carefully and memorize 
the formulas or rules in the various Rules sections of this guide- 
book. Did you make careless errors? If so, note the types of care- 
less errors you made. Be careful about these in the future. Did you 
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make wild guesses? If so, review the appropriate Special Strate- 
gies section of this book for a discussion of guessing. 


60-79% You are doing well. Check to see if you missed problems 
that you answered, or if you answered the questions correctly but 
didn’t answer all of them. You can improve your speed by doing 
calculations in your head whenever possible. Also, read the 
shortcuts and tips given in answer explanations, on Aid! screens 
and in the Special Strategies section of this book. 


80-99% This is a score worthy of congratulations. Take the time 
to read the explanation to every question, even the ones you an- 
swered correctly, to pick up tips and learn about trick questions. 
Use the Scratchpad to note the questions where you guessed or 
were unsure; make certain to review the explanations to those 
questions very carefully. 


100% This means you have the best score anyone could get on 
that particular section. Go through all the questions and make 
certain that your right answers were the result of your knowl-. 
edge, not the result of a few lucky guesses. 


TAKING ADVANTAGE OF THE REWORK FEATURE 


The Practice disk offers you the opportunity (from the Review 
_ mode) to rework a topic, answering again only those questions 
you got wrong the first time. To use this feature effectively, re- 
view the explanations for all of the questions first, so you have 
the information you need to improve your performance. The Re- 
work option is not available on the Exam disk because the exams 
have been written to duplicate an actual SAT exam as Closely as 
possible: you are supposed to finish a specified number of ques- 
tions in a specified period of time. 


Best Way to Use This Material 


The best way to use these materials to study for the SAT is to 
take one exam first. Review all explanations and analyze the 
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Summary Screen for each section to determine your weak areas. 
Then work the Practice Topics appropriate for your weaknesses. 
Again, review all explanations, using the Rework mode and other 
sections of this booklet as necessary. Finally, take the other exam, 
simulating the conditions of an actual SAT (do five sections in se- 
quence at one sitting with a clock running), to see how you per- 
form on a long, timed test. Use the Graph feature to compare your 
exam scores. The night before the actual SAT, reread the Special 
Strategies section of this book. 














What If? 





IF. YOU WANT TO DO SOMETHING A LITTLE 
DIFFERENT 


To review an Exam Section or Practice Topic, other than the one 
you ve just finished, without starting over: 


Answer no (N) to the question Review this section/topic 
now? You will be asked whether you want to work or re- 
view a section/topic and to select which number you 
want. 


Getting Around Various Situations 


To see an explanation right after you have answered a question 
on a Practice Topic: 


Press Control-Q. Type Y when you see Review this topic 
now? Use Control-G to go to the question number you 
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want and see the explanation. Press Control-Q again. 
Answer Y to Rework this topic? Use Control-G or Control- 
F to get to the question following the one whose answer 
you just reviewed. You cannot use this technique on 
Exam Sections. 


To retake a section without finishing an exam: 


Press Control-Reset. Start over with a new name or put 
in a new Scoring disk. Since either action will alter your 
Exam History, use these methods carefully. With a little 
thought you will find that you are able to use Control-Q 
and Reset creatively to get yourself into or out of most 
situations. 


IF ... YOU ARE USING THIS PACKAGE IN A LIBRARY 
OR CLASSROOM 


Helping Students Prepare for the SAT 


Lovejoy’s Preparation for the SAT is a comprehensive program 
that allows you to help students prepare for the college entrance 
examinations. The software program is self-contained, and little 
or no teacher involvement is required. However, you may inter- 
vene so that students get maximum usage from the software. 

There are two complete exams on the diskette. Suggest to stu- 
dents that they use one exam as a pre-test to diagnose their 
strengths and weaknesses. Help students analyze their results 
and set up study sessions. Then, direct students to use the Prac- 
tice Topics diskette to practice areas that need improvement. At 
this point, you.can use the material in this guide to familiarize 
students with common rules that are tested frequently. Finally, 
direct students to use the second exam as a post-test to gauge 
their improvement. 
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Making a Backup Copy 


In any situation where many different people need to use the 7 
same disk, it is a good idea to make a backup copy for daily use 
and keep the master copy safe. | 

If many students will be using the Lovejoy SAT disks, it is also 
a good idea for each student to keep his or her own scoring disk. 
Doing so will reduce confusion, avoid the limitations of disk ca- 
pacity, and ensure privacy. 


Scoring Disk Limits 


Although a student may type in her or his full name, the log on 
the Scoring disk keeps track of only the first six letters. If several 
students are sharing a disk, they should identify themselves with 
a nickname or their first and perhaps middle initials, along with 
their last names. Otherwise, the records of two students named 
Jane or John may get confused. Also, unless a student uses the 
same Scoring disk each time, his or her records will be incom- 
plete. To see the names of all students who have records on a par- 
ticular Scoring disk, put the Scoring disk into disk drive 1 when 
the ] cursor is on the screen. Type CATALOG,D1. For the IIc and 
Ile: CATALOG must be typed in uppercase letters. 

To record results, this program makes one file for each Exam 
round (a set of five sections) taken by each person, one file for 
each Practice Topic taken by each person (no matter how many 
times he or she repeats the topic) and two files to log each per- 
son's Exam and Practice history. Apple diskettes have a limit of 
104 file names. If you enter file number 105, an error message ap- 
_ pears indicating that the disk is full. You do not lose any data on 
the disk. To solve the problem, put a blank, initialized disk in the 
computer. Press Control-Reset to start. If you are not able to have 
students keep their own Scoring disks, you may have to delete old 
files frequently or use multiple disks to house the files for an en- 
tire class. 
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J]JCATALOG 


DISK VOLUME 254 






A 002 HELLO 

B 004 ANNE%%%I.SO ~<————! = Exam 1 

B 002 ANNE%%%.LOG ,.————— ll = Exam 2 

B 004 ANNE%%%ll.SO ~—————- SO = Score Sheet One 

B 002 EMMILI%P.S14 4 P.$14 = Practice Topic Fourteen 

B 007 EMMILI%PR.LOG 

B 002 EMMILI%P.S5 <i P = Practice 

B 004 PATTI%%!.SO 

B 002 PATTI%%.LOG 

B 002 JEANNE%P.S1 <—______—__———. $1 = Score Sheet Two 

: a ees <—_—— PR.LOG = History of All Practice 
Or. j 

B 007 VICTOR%PR.LOG Toples Sone 

B 004 MARGIE%I.SO : 

B 002 MARGIE%.LOG © <~———————LOG = Record of Exam History 















Sample CATALOG Listing 


Scoring Privacy 


Suggest that students sharing a Scoring disk use a nickname that 
only they will recognize to ensure the privacy of their scores. 

You will find the diagnostic scores that appear on the Summary 
Screens at the beginning of a Review mode very helpful in guid- 
ing students to the areas they need to study most. Use the graph 
program to display each student's progress. 


IF ... SOMETHING GOES WRONG — 


Screen Display Problem 


If your screen display switches from 80 characters across the 
screen to 40 characters across the screen, you have pressed a set 
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of incorrect keystrokes. You will know that this has happened 
because the characters on the screen are twice as wide and the 
text is scrambled. To start over, press Control-Reset. 


Troubleshooting 


First, to see if there is a problem with your copy of this program, 
try running a completely different program on your computer. If 
you have the same problem with another program, the difficulty 
is almost assuredly with your equipment. Check to see that all 





cable connections are tight and that the monitor is properly ad- © | 


justed. Review the instructions that came with your computer to 
be sure that you are using it properly. 


Error Prompts 


Follow the directions on the screen and in this book carefully. 
The program will not operate unless you follow screen and sound 
prompts as they appear. These prompts include: 


Disk Full (delete old files or use new scoring disk) 

Insert Name Disk, Side 1/2, in Drive 1/2 (put in correct disk or close 
drive door or wiggle the disk in the drive) 

Beeps (key hit is not allowed; retype correctly) 

NO DISK IN DRIVE! (put in correct disk) 


CATALOG 


If the program runs but the Scoring disk does not work, make 
sure the Scoring disk is properly initialized and has space for the 
file you are trying to save. You can list the files on the disk by get- 
ting the ] cursor, putting the Scoring disk into drive 1 and typing 
CATALOG in upper case. (Press Return to continue the listing 
until the ] cursor appears again.) 
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Keyboard 


If questions or reading passages seem to fly by too fast on the Ile 
or IIc, you are probably holding the keys down too long or hitting 
them too hard. 


If All Else Fails ... Start Over! 


If you are confused about what the program is doing, or if the 
keyboard “hangs’—meaning that nothing happens when you 
press any of the alphanumeric keys—try pressing Control-Reset 
to restart the program. If that doesn’t work, turn off the computer 
and start over from scratch. 

If you conclude that there is a problem with one of the disks 
supplied, see your dealer or contact the Simon & Schuster Com- 
puter Software Division. (See the enclosed warranty and replace- 
ment/backup policy.) 


IF... YOU ARE A COMPUTER NOVICE 


Take time to read at least the first two chapters of the DOS User's 
Manual that came with your computer. Be sure the equipment is 
set up properly and that you know how to use the Return and 
Control keys. (Press the Control key down first and hold it down 
while you press the key that goes with it. If you hit the two keys 
simultaneously or let the first one up before the second is de- 
pressed, the computer will not understand what you have typed.) 
Make sure you press Control- -Reset in the correct sequence. 

Take time to get a ‘feel’ for your keyboard. The keys on Apple 
IIc and IIe computers are designed to repeat a character or com- 
mand continuously if they are held down. 

Treat these and all other disks with care: always put them back 
in their paper jackets when you are finished; do not fold or bend 
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them; keep your fingers away from the exposed areas of the mag- 
netic disk; and insert each disk carefully into the drive, with the 
appropriate label up and toward you. Remember, every experi- 
enced computer user was once a novice too! 
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Special Strategies 





INTRODUCTION 


The following material is designed to give you an overall view of 
the format, purpose and use of the Scholastic Aptitude Test. Read 
through this material before you use the practice questions and 
full-length exams. After you work through all of the questions 
provided, come back to this material and read it a second time. 
The two readings will make you confident and prepared—ready 
to do your very best on the SAT. 
As you go through the SAT Practice Topics diskette, you can — 

access eight Help! or Aid! screens which give you general infor- 
mation about the following question types: 


Verbal Grammar Mathematics 


1. Antonyms 5. Usage - 7. Problem solving 
2. Analogies 6. Sentence cor- 8. Quantitative 
3. Sentence rection comparisons 
completion 
4. Reading com- 
prehension 


Each of the Help! or Aid! screens shows you the question for- 
mat (a brief discussion of what the question actually looks like) 
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and a three-step approach to answering the question or solving 
the problem. 

These printed materials give you more. These materials tell you 
special tricks or traps to be wary of and give you tips for guessing 
in each of the eight topic areas listed above. Although you can go’ 
through these materials now, be certain to return to them the 
night before the actual SAT for a quick refresher. 


SPECIAL STRATEGIES: ANTONYMS 


There are 25 questions in this section, usually presented in groups - 
of 15 and 10 and separated by other question types. 


Tricks or Traps 


1. Remember to choose the word that is the opposite of the ques- 
tion word. Often, one or more of the answer choices is a syn- 
onym for the question word. Do not fall into the trap of 
choosing the “proper definition” rather than the antonym. 


2. If two answer choices are synonyms of each other, each must 
be wrong, because only one answer is correct. Therefore, read 
all of the answer choices for each question. 


3. Some questions have answers that are not exact opposites. If 
you cannot find an exact antonym, choose the word that is the 
closest to the opposite of the ee word and go on to the 
next question. 


Tips for Guessing 


1. If you have absolutely no idea what the word means, look at 
the answer key. If two or more words are synonyms, eliminate 
them immediately. Elimination of two synonyms narrows the 
number of your answer choices to three. Then, it is to your ad- 
vantage to guess. Do not skip a problem simply because you do 
not know what the word means; use the answer choices to 
help you make a guess with the odds in your favor. 
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2. Look for prefixes to give you clues. For example, a word begin- 
ning with bene (which means “good”) may be the opposite of a 
word beginning with mal (which means “bad”’). While using 
prefixes will not guarantee that you get the correct answer, you 
may improve your chances of doing so. | 


3. Do not spend a great deal of time trying to figure out an an- 
swer. With antonyms, if you do not recognize the word imme-_ 
diately, and you cannot find synonyms in the answer choices 
to eliminate or use prefixes to help you, go on to the next ques- 
tion immediately. Staring at a word you have never seen be- 
fore is not going to cause its definition to spring into your mind 
magically. If you think you have seen the word before, and its 
definition is on the tip of your tongue, you may want to spend a 
few extra seconds thinking. However, in most cases you 
should go on to the next question. 


SPECIAL STRATEGIES: ANALOGIES 


There are 20 questions in this section, usually presented in two 
groups of 10, and separated by other question types. 


Tricks or Traps | 


1. Remember that you are looking for the relationship between 
the question words. Do not choose an answer based on the 
meanings of those words. 


2. Find the relationship between the two question words (that is, 
the two words that are printed in capital letters). Do not try to 
find a relationship between the first word in capitals and the 
first word in the answer choice, and between the second word 
in capitals and the second word in the answer choice. 


3. Be certain: not to choose an answer that has the relationship 
backward. If the question has a cause-and-effect relationship, 
the answer cannot have an effect-and-cause relationship. 
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Tips for Guessing 


1. 


If you do not know what one or both of the words printed in 
capital letters mean, look at the relationship of the answer 
choices. If two or more answers have the same relationship 
(that is, two or more answers are both part to whole, or both — 
antonyms), eliminate those answers. Only one answer can be 
correct. | 


. If you do not know the relationship between the words, try to 


remember how you have seen the words used in context. 
Often, remembering where you have seen or heard the words 
before will give you a clue to their meaning and then to their 
relationship. 


. If two answers in the answer key have the same relationship 


but are backward (for example, answer A uses cause and ef- 
fect while answer B uses effect and cause), one of those is 
probably correct. This is true because often the test designers 
intentionally include an answer with the relationship back- 
ward. Therefore, if you have absolutely no idea of the answer 
but would like to guess, one of those two choices would be 
your best guess. 


SPECIAL STRATEGIES: SENTENCE COMPLETION 


There are 25 questions in this section, usually presented in groups 
of 10 and 15 and separated by other question types. 


Tricks or Traps 


E 


Be certain that both blanks are filled correctly. Do not choose a 


word that fits the first blank and then proceed to the next 
question without checking to make certain your answer has a 
word that correctly fits the second blank. 


Reread the whole sentence to be certain that the answer you 
choose is grammatically correct. The sentence must be gram- 
matically complete as well; do not choose an answer that 
makes the sentence into a fragment. 
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3. Make certain the sentence makes sense. While the words you 
choose may fit into the blanks grammatically, you do not want 
to change the meaning of the sentence or make it nonsensical. 


Tips for Guessing 


1. Do not choose a word with which you are unfamiliar unless 
you are certain that none of the words you do know could 
possibly be correct. Avoid the common tendency to choose the 
longest, most “impressive-sounding” words; these words are 
not necessarily correct. 


2. If all the answers seem correct, choose the one that appears to 
be the most precise, the most specific. Often, any of the words 
could fit; you are to choose the words that best complete the 
sentence. 


3. Try to fill the second blank first. Often, any word given fits into 
the first blank; the second blank is the determining factor. 


SPECIAL STRATEGIES: READING COMPREHENSION 


There are 25 questions in this section, usually presented in eroups 
of 3 to 7, based on the length of the passage to which the ques- 
tions refer. 


Tricks or Traps 


14. Remember to choose an answer based on information stated or 
implied in the immediately preceding passage. Do not choose 
an answer based on information in a previous passage or on 
information that you already know but that is not stated or 
implied in the reading comprehension passage. 


2. Be certain you are answering what the question is asking. In 
passages where several sources are quoted or several people 
are speaking, be careful to match the right statement to the 
right source or person. 
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3. 


Look for negative words; circle or underline them. When a 
question is negative, it is AGERE you which is not correct or 
which is not mentioned. 


Tips for Guessing 


i. 


If you do not understand what the question is asking, do not 
guess an answer. Remember that it is not to your advantage to 
guess unless you can narrow the number of choices down to 
three or fewer. If you do not understand the question itself, 
you cannot make a logical guess. 


. Choose an answer that repeats the exact words found in the | 


passage. If you are uncertain which of two answers is better, 
choose the one that uses terminology found in the passage. 


. Use your answers to previous questions to help you guess. For 


example, if you answer an earlier question about the main idea 
of a passage, use that information to help you determine what 
the best title of a passage would be. Be consistent. 


SPECIAL STRATEGIES: USAGE 


There are 35 questions in this section, usually presented in groups 
of 25 and 10 separated by sentence-completion questions. 


Tricks or Traps 


1. 


Read the sentence carefully. Make certain that you do not read 
words that are not actually there or eliminate words that are 
printed. Subconsciously, you may supply missing words be- 
cause your mind rebels against reading the sentence incor- 
rectly. 


Note exactly how much of the sentence is highlighted. Occa- 
sionally, you will find that whether or not the semicolon or 
other punctuation marks are highlighted is critical. 
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3. Choose the proper answer letter. You may find that three or 
more words are on two different lines but are all part of one 
answer. In such a case, be certain that you select the right let- 
ter for your answer. 


Tips for Guessing 


1. If you do not know exactly what is wrong with the sentence, 
but you feel that “something isn’t right,” try to rewrite the sen- 
tence in your mind. Then compare your mentally rewritten 
version with the printed version and see which portion you 
have changed. Use the Scratchpad if necessary. 


2. If the sentence looks correct to you, take the time to go through 
a checklist in your mind. Check for errors according to the 
topics given in your practice questions: sentence construction, 

case and tense, subject/verb agreement, etc. Using the topics 
as a starting point may help you find errors that are not ap- 
parent immediately. 
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3. Choose answer E, “No error,” if you’re certain that the sen- 
tence is correct. If no errors are immediately obvious, the sen- 
tence reads smoothly (you do not stumble over portions and 
feel that something is wrong) and your checklist provides no 


help, answer E is probably right. 


SPECIAL STRATEGIES: SENTENCE CORRECTION 


There are 15 questions in this section, usually presented between 
groups of 10 and 25 usage questions. 


Tricks or Traps 


1. Read the sentence carefully. Make certain that you do not read 
words that are not there or eliminate words that actually are 
printed. 


2. Note exactly how much of the sentence is highlighted. Occa- 
sionally, you will find that whether or not the semicolon or 
other punctuation marks are highlighted is critical. 
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3. You may find that more than one answer looks correct; choose 
the best answer. Unless you can improve on the original ver- 
sion, leave the sentence alone. 


Tips for Guessing 


1. If you do not know exactly what is wrong with the sentence, 
but you feel that “something isn’t quite right,” try to rephrase 
the sentence in your mind. In other words, predict a correctly 
rewritten version. Then “a your prediction with the an- 
swer choices given. 


2. If the sentence looks correct to you, go through a checklist in — 
your mind. Check for errors according to the topics given in 
your practice questions: sentence construction, case and tense, 
subject/verb agreement, etc. Using the topics as a starting 
point may help you find errors that are not apparent immedi- 
ately. 


3. Choose answer A, the original version, only if you are sure that 
the way the sentence is written is grammatically correct as 
well as being the most concise and precisely written choice. Do 
not, however, automatically choose the shortest answer. Often 
the shortest answer has a grammatical error or changes the 
meaning of the sentence. 


SPECIAL STRATEGIES: PROBLEM SOLVING 


There are 25 questions in one section, all of which are in a prob- 
lem-solving format. There are 15 questions in another section, in 
which there are both problem-solving and quantitative compari- 
son questions. 


Tricks or Traps 


1. Note what the question is calling for. You do not want to give 
an answer that tells how many pints are in a quantity if the 
question asks how many quarts are in that quantity. You do 
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d. 


not want to tell how rapidly Mr. Jones works if the question 
asks you how rapidly Mr. Williams works. 


. Choose an answer that represents the resolution to the prob- 


lem. Often, the answer key contains answers that represent 
intermediate steps in a problem, such as the value of 3x when 
the question asks you for the value of x. Do not forget to com- 
plete all computations. 


. Check your units of measurement. You may find that you have 


erroneously given an answer with cubic units for area or with 
square units for volume. Often the answer choices have the 
same numbers, only the units of measurement are different. 
Take the time to check the words as well as the numerals. 


- Tips for Guessing 


Look for obviously incorrect answers. For example, if the 
question asks you how many pints are in 8 gallons, it is illogi- 
cal to assume that there are 8 pints, because pints and gallons 
are not the same. 


. Look for answers in the wrong form. For example, if the ques- 


tion asks what percent 25 is of 100, don’t choose an answer of 
%. You would be saying that 25 is % of 1% of 100. 25%, which 
equals the fraction %, is correct. 


Use the answers to work backward through the problem. If 
you do not know how to set up an equation to solve the prob- 
lem, use the answers and try to talk your way through logi- 
cally. You may find that the answer is obviously wrong as soon 
as you plug it into the problem and begin working. 


SPECIAL STRATEGIES: QUANTITATIVE 
COMPARISONS. 


There are 20 questions in this section, usually presented between 
groups of 7 or 8 problem-solving questions. 
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Tricks or Traps 


1. 


3. 


1. 


If column A has the variable b and column B has the variable 
a, keep track of your variables versus your columns. In other 
words, if you determine that the quantity b is larger than the 
quantity a, you have determined that column A is larger than 
column B. Your answer must be A. | 


. If both quantities appear at first glance to be equal, they proba- 


bly are not. For example, column A might have the fraction %, 
while column B has the decimal .166. Column A would be 
larger, because % is equal to .16666 with the 6s repeating; .166 is 


just .166000 and thus is smaller than .16666. Not all quantities ._ 


that look equal are unequal; however, do not trust your first 
instinct to choose answer C, “both quantities are equal.” Take 
the time to check to be certain of your answer. 


Be certain you can determine both quantities. If you cannot 
solve a problem in one column, then you cannot compare the 
quantities, regardless of the fact that you can solve the prob- 
lem in the other column. 


Tips for Guessing 


Look for the general traps. If you know your basic math rules, 
such as “fractions less than 1 become smaller when multiplied 
but larger when divided,” you can identify the point of the 
question. Each question tests one specific concept or piece of 
knowledge. If you can identify it, you can guess the relation- 
ship between the quantities. 


. Eliminate answer D (which means that the quantities cannot 


be compared) as often as possible. If you know that the prob- 
lem could be done, although you personally cannot do it, you 
may eliminate answer D. 


. Eliminate answer C as often as possible. Answer.C means that 


the quantities are equal. If you know that the quantities cannot 
be equal (for example, if you are working with the same posi- 
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tive whole numbers in each column but performing different 
operations with those numbers), you may eliminate answer C 
as a possibility. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


If you have taken the SATs (Exams 1 and 2) and worked your 
way through the 500 practice questions in the 27 topics given in 
these materials, you should feel confident about your abilities. 
However, for those of you who still have the time, inclination and 
energy to do more, the following list of suggested ERY 
reading materials is given. 

Note: The following books, also published by Simon & 
Schuster, cover all of the concepts tested on the SAT. Chances 
are you will not go through all of these materials. Look for the 
books in your local library or bookstore and choose one or two 
from which you personally would most benefit. The more you 
learn, the better. However, do not spend time on the supple- 
mentary materials to the detriment of your standard SAT study 
program. “Supplemental” means “in addition to.” These 
supplemental materials are to be used after you feel comfortable 
with your level of knowledge and expertise acquired with this 
computer program. 


General SAT 


Super Course for the SAT, Thomas Martinson. New York: Arco, 1988. 


Preparation for the SAT—Scholastic Aptitude Test, Edward J. Deptula 
et al. New York: Arco, 1987. 


Arco’s Cram Course for the SAT, Ronald G. VIk. New York: Arco, 1986. 
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Mathematics 


Mathematics Workbook for the SAT, Brigitte Saunders with eae 
Friedner and Mark Weinfeld. New York: Arco, 1985. 


Verbal 


Verbal Workbook ee the SAT, Walter James Miller et al. New York: 
Arco, 1986. 


Vocabulary Builder for the SAT, Edward J. Deptula, Thomas H. Martin- _ 
son and Juliana Fazzone. New York: Arco, 1986. | 3 


General College Information 


The Right College, College Research Group of Concord Massachusetts. 
New York: Arco, 1987. 


ROTC College Handbook, College Research Group of Concord Massa- 
chusetts. New York: Arco, 1988. 
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Grammar Rules for the Test of 
Standard Written English 





This list is provided as a quick review of the most important (and 
most frequently tested) grammar concepts. Take the time to read 
and memorize all of the rules. Each rule is followed by an exam- 
ple that shows the correct implementation of that rule. Incorrect 
sentences are used only to point out common errors. The rules are 
presented in no particular order. 


e Nouns (a noun is a person, place or thing) must agree with 
verbs (a verb is a word expressing action or a state of being) in | 
number. That is, if the noun is singular (referring to only one 
person, place or thing), the verb also must be singular. If the 
noun is plural (referring to more than one person, place or 
thing), the verb must be plural as well. 


Example: The man enjoys his work. 


The noun is man and is singular (one man); therefore, you must 
have a singular verb, enjoys. 


Example: The men enjoy their work. 
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The noun is men and is plural (more than one man); therefore, 
you must have a plural verb, enjoy. 


A pronoun is a word that takes the place of a noun. Common 
pronouns are he, she, it, we, us and they. Pronouns must agree 
in number with their respective verbs and nouns. When these 
pronouns function as subjects in the sentence, be certain that 
they agree in number with their verbs. If the pronoun is singu- 
lar, the verb must be singular. If the pronoun is = the verb 
must be plural. 


Example: He buys bread at the supermarket. 

He is the singular pronoun; buys is the singular verb. 
Example: They buy bread at the bakery. 

They ie the plural pronoun; buy is the plural verb. 


Possessive pronouns must agree in number with their subjects. 
A possessive pronoun is a word that shows ownership, such as 
his, her, its, our and their. Such words refer to the nouns they 
replace. For example, in the sentence “Jessica found her lost 
bicycle,” the possessive pronoun is her and refers to the sub- 
ject, Jessica. Without the possessive pronoun, you would have 
to repeat the subject, such as “Jessica found Jessica’s lost bicy- 
cle.” 

Since Jessica is both singular (only one Jessica) and female, 
the possessive pronoun must be singular and female, her. 


Example: Marcy and Jessica walk their dogs in the 
park every afternoon. 


In this instance, the subject is plural: Marcy and Jessica. 
Therefore, the pronoun must be plural: their. When a pronoun 
is plural, it makes no difference whether it refers to males, fe- 
males or a combination of both. 


While some sentences are very short, and some are very long, 
each one must have three basic characteristics: A complete 
sentence has a subject (which may be one word—usually a 
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noun—or a group of words) and a predicate (that part of the 
sentence that contains the verb) and states a complete thought. 
If a sentence is missing any of the three required elements (the 
subject, the predicate or a complete thought), it is called a frag- 
ment. A fragment is a part or a portion of an item (like a frag- 
ment of glass, or a shell fragment). The following is a fragment: 
“Walking down the street on Tuesday with a song in his heart!”’ 
Correct this as follows: ? 


Example: George was walking down the street on 
Tuesday with a song in his heart! 


Also, you can correct the fragment by placing the subject 
(George) near the end of the sentence as follows: 


Example: Walking down the street on Tuesday with a 
song in his heart, George was enjoying life. 


Either sentence is correct because each has a subject (George) 
and a predicate with a verb (was walking or was enjoying) and 
tells a complete thought. 


The opposite of a fragment is a run-on sentence. A run-on sen- 
tence is two or more separate sentences put together. For ex- 
ample, the following sentence is run-on: “Bruce was ready to go 
for the interview he had already bought a new suit.” 

Correct a run-on by breaking it into two separate sentences 
as follows: 


Example: Bruce was ready to go for the interview. 
He had already bought a new suit. 


Also, you can correct a run-on sentence by putting in another 
word, known as a coordinating conjunction. Some common 
coordinating conjunctions are because, for and since. 


Example: Bruce was ready to go for the interview, 
since he had already bought a new suit. 


A third way of correcting a run-on sentence is by putting a 
semicolon (;) between the sentences. 
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Example: Bruce was ready to go for the interview; he 
had already bought a new suit. 


e When a sentence begins with a verbal phrase (a verbal phrase 
has a verb in it, usually with an -ing ending), the first noun or 
pronoun after the comma must be doing the action of the verb. 
For example, it is incorrect to state that “While rowing on the 
lake, the moon was full and bright,” because that sentence im- 
plies that the moon was rowing on the lake! The rule that the 
introductory clause (here, While rowing on the lake) must be 
followed with a noun or pronoun doing the action of the verb 


(that is, the noun or pronoun must be doing the rowing) allows 


you to write a correct sentence. 


Example: While rowing on the lake, Larry and June 
saw a full moon. 


In this correctly worded sentence, Larry and June were row- 
ing on the lake. 


Example: Refusing to eat out of the doggie bowl on 
the floor, Rover begged for food from our table. 


In this correct sentence, the introductory clause is Refusing 
to eat from the doggie bowl on the floor and the first noun or 
pronoun is Rover. Rover is the one refusing to eat from the 
bowl; therefore, the rule has been followed. 


¢ Semicolons connect independent sentences. This rule is the 
Same one mentioned in the section on run-on sentences. Re- 
member, if each part of the sentence (the part before the semi- 
colon and the part after the semicolon) can stand alone as a 
complete sentence, the semicolon is placed correctly. 


Example: We never felt misled by the teacher; she 
always told us the truth. 


Each portion of the sentence is a complete sentence and 
could stand alone. You could say, “We never felt misled by the 
teacher. She always told us the truth.” Therefore, the semico- 
lon is correct. 
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An adjective modifies a noun or a pronoun. 


Example: The rapid rise in the inflation rate 
surprised us. 


The noun is rise; the adjective is rapid and modifies the noun, 
telling what kind of rise. — 


An adverb modifies a verb, adjective or another adverb. 
Example: The inflation rate jumped suddenly. 


Jumped is the verb. Suddenly is an adverb that tells how the 
inflation rate jumped. 


Affect, usually a verb, means to influence or concern. Effect as a 
verb means to cause, and as a noun means a result. 


Example: How does the bad grade affect your 
chances of acceptance to college? 


In this instance, we are asking how the grade influences your 
chance of acceptance to college. 


Example: What is the effect of the bad grade on 
your chances of acceptance to college? 


In this sentence, we are asking what the result of the bad 
grade is. 


Lie means to recline and requires no object. Lay means to put 
or place and requires an object. 


Example: I will lie down and take a short nap. 


I am going to recline. There is no object (something receiving 


the action of the verb) after lie. 


Example: I will lay my weary body down fora 
short nap. 


In this instance, my body is the object of the verb lay. I am 
putting or placing something (the body) down. The body is not 
reclining of its own accord. 
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Its (with no apostrophe) is the possessive form of it. It’s (with 
an apostrophe) means it is. ; 


Example: The tiger licked its paw. | 

The tiger is referred to by the possessive pronoun, its. 
Example: It’s interesting to view tigers at the zoo. 

In this case, it’s is the contraction of it is and requires the 


apostrophe. 


Who is subjective and serves as the subject of the sentence or 





clause. Whom is objective and serves as the object of a verb or « 


a preposition. 
Example: Who is paying for the dinner? 


Who is the subject, the person who is paying. Note that you 
can substitute another subjective word, such as he: “He is pay- 
ing for the dinner.” 


Example: From whom did you receive the payment? 


Whom is the object of the preposition from. Note that you 
can substitute another objective word, him: “I got the payment 
from him.” 

He and him are good test words for who and whom. If you 
can use the word he, use who. If you can use the word him, use 
whom. This is easy to remember, as him and whom both end in 
m. 


They're is a contraction for they are. Their is a possessive pro- 
noun. There means at that particular place. 
Example: They’re getting married next month. 
This means that they are getting married. 
Example: The wedding will be at their church. 


Their is the possessive pronoun telling at whose church the 
wedding will be. — 
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Example: We plan to arrive there early for the cere- 
mony. | 
There indicates a particular place. We will be at the church 
for the ceremony. 


e Between compares exactly two items. Among compares more 
than two. ? 


Example: Alice can’t decide between working for 
the corporation and being her own boss. 
Alice has two choices and therefore must use between. 


Example: Steve must choose a present for his wife 
from among several possibilities. 


Steve has more than two options and must use the word 
among. 


e Your is a possessive pronoun. You're is a contraction of you 
are. 
Example: Don’t forget to study your notes. 
Your is a possessive pronoun telling that the notes belong to 
you. 
Example: You're certain to do well on the exam if 


you study. 


You’re is a contraction of you are; you are certain to do well 
on the exam if you remember these rules. 


e Good is an adjective and modifies nouns or pronouns. Well is 
an adverb and modifies verbs, adjectives or other adverbs. 


Example: Bill is a good mechanic. 


Good modifies mechanic, telling what kind of a mechanic Bill 
is. 
Example: Bill performs his duties well. 


Well is an adverb, modifying performs: It tells how Bill per- 
forms his duties. 
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e As introduces clauses. Like introduces nouns or pronouns. 


Example: Cynthia looks happy, as an Olympic 
medal winner should. 


~ As an Olympic medal winner should is a subordinate clause 
and must be introduced by the conjunction as. 


Example: Cynthia looks like an athlete in her prime, 
although she retired from competition five years ago. 


Like is a preposition and introduces the prepositional phrase 
like an athlete in her prime. 


e Already means previously. All ready means completely ready 


and prepared. 


Example: Have you corrected your book report al- 
ready? _ 


This sentence asks if you corrected your report previously or 
prior to the time it needs to be finished. 


Example: Is your book report all ready? 


This sentence asks whether your report is completely pre- 
pared. | : 


If introduces a condition. Whether compares alternatives. 


Example: If it rains, Leonard will not go to the 
beach. 


If is introducing a possibility or a condition. If that condition 
occurs, Leonard will not perform an action. 


Example: Leonard has not decided whether to go to 
the beach or the mountains on his vacation. 


In this sentence, Leonard has two alternatives: the beach or 
the mountains. 
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© When comparing two things, use the comparative form; when 
comparing more than two things, use the superlative. 


Example: Ronnie is quicker than Bill because he 
runs more often. 
In this sentence, you are comparing two people, Ronnie and 


Bill. You must use the comparative form of the adjective, 
quicker. Note that comparative forms often end in -er. 


Example: Tommy is the happiest chef in the city be- 
cause he won the prestigious award. 


Tommy is compared to several chefs. Therefore, the superla- 
tive form must be used. Note that the superlative often ends in 


-est. 
e Compare items that are similar. 


Example: The singers of America are better trained 
than those in Russia. 

Note that you are comparing similar people: the singers in 
America and the singers in Russia. It is incorrect to say, “The 
singers in America are better trained than Russians,’ because 
that sentence compares American singers with Russians in 


general. 


e Compare items that are both singular or both plural. 


Example: Unlike the dove, the passenger pigeon is 
extinct. 
This sentence is comparing a singular dove to a singular pas- 
senger pigeon. Note that it is incorrect to say, “Unlike the dove, 


passenger pigeons are extinct.” That sentence compares one 
species of birds (the dove) to all the members of another spe- 


cies (passenger pigeons). 
e Things in a series must be in the same form. 


Example: The champion was s0 excited over her 
win that she was singing, dancing and hugging every- 


one. 
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This is correct because the verbs are similar: singing, dancing 
and hugging. Note that it is incorrect to state “The champion — 
was singing, dancing and wanted to hug everyone.” In that 
case, the verb wanted to hug would not be parallel. 


Never split an infinitive. An infinitive is a two-word verb, to 
and an action. Examples of pes are to run, to study and 
to pass. 


Example: We always wanted to do well on the 
exams. 


Note that the above sentence would be incorrect if the infini- 
tive were split by writing ‘We wanted to always do well on the 
exams.’ This is an easy error to make. 


Do not be redundant; that is, do not say the same thing twice. 
Example: Carol's favorite dress is red in color. 


Since red is a color, saying that something is red in color 
(what else would it be red in—height? weight?) is redundant. 


Example: The reason Tom went home is because 
Carol left. 


There is no need to say the reason is mecause: Reason implies 
the word because; simply say, “The reason is.’ , 


Imply is active; a person or an item implies to another. Infer is 
passive; one infers from something or someone else. 


Example: Do you mean to imply that I have to do 
more work for my allowance? 


Example: I must infer from your comments that you 
are not happy with my performance. 


Use words that are correct for a common idiom. An idiom is an 
expression that has become accepted usage, such as “sick and 
tired.” 


_ Example: Matilda told her friend that he was mak- 
ing a fool of himself. 
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The correct expression is fool of himself. Avoid the common — 
error of saying fool by himself. 


Use neither with nor and either with or. It is not correct to say 
neither/or and either/nor. 


Example: Neither my brother nor my sister Com- 
pleted the assignment on time. 


Example: Either my brother or my sister returned 
my library book. 


With neither/nor and either/or, whatever follows the nor or 
the or determines subject-verb agreement. This means that you 
look only at the noun or pronoun following the nor or the or 
and ignore whatever follows the neither or the either. 


Example: Neither the cows nor the bull was grazing 
in the field. : 


Example: Neither the bull nor the cows were grazing 
in the field. 


Graduate as a verb cannot have a direct object. In other words, 
one cannot graduate elementary school. One must be grad- 
uated from or must graduate from elementary school. 


Example: Mary Lou was graduated from Warren 
College with honors in English literature. 


Place modifiers as closely as possible to the words they are 
modifying. This is especially true with the word only. 


Example: He was renowned not only for his intelli- 
gence but also for his honesty. 


Note that only (not only in this instance) modifies intelli- 
gence. Had you written the sentence “He was not only re- 
nowned for his intelligence...” you might have thought that he 
was something else for intelligence as well (he was also praised 
for intelligence or he was also paid well for his intelligence.) 


Pronouns must have clarity. That is, you must always be able 
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to tell immediately to whom or to what the pronoun is refer- 
ring. 


Example: Gerald told Patti to buy her books at the 
discount bookstore. 


It is easy to note that her must be referring to Patti since her 
is feminine and Patti is the only female in the sentence. Had the 
sentence been “Geraldine told Patti to buy her books at the dis- 
count bookstore,” there would be no clarity. Would the sen- 
tence mean that Geraldine told Patti to buy Geraldine’s books, 
or that Geraldine told Patti to buy Patti’s books, at the discount 
bookstore? 


Collective nouns are singular and require singular verbs and 
pronouns. Some special nouns look like plural nouns but are 
actually singular. Some examples of these nouns, called collec- 
tive nouns, are club, organization, government and union. 


Example: The student government is holding a car 
wash to raise money for its budget. 


Note that is holding and its are singular. A common error is 
to state, for instance, that the student government are holding a 
car wash to raise money for their budget. Be certain to check 
for both verb and pronoun number. 


Less refers to quantity and precedes a singular noun. Fewer 
refers to number and precedes a plural noun. 


Example: There is less oxygen in this room than 
there should be. : : 


Example: There are fewer open windows in this 
room than there should be. 


e Amount refers to quantity and precedes a singular noun. Num- 
ber refers to a specific count and precedes a plural noun. 


Example: The amount of fresh air in this room is in- 
sufficient for our needs. 


Example: The number of open windows in this room 
is sufficient. 
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Do not end a sentence with a preposition. A preposition is a 
linking and limiting word. Prepositions introduce prepositional 
clauses. Such clauses serve as adverbial clauses modifying 
verbs or adjectival clauses modifying nouns. 


Example: Don’t ask for whom the teacher is calling. 


It would be common but incorrect to say, Don’t ask whom 
the teacher is calling for. 


The article a precedes words that begin with a consonant (that 
is, any letter that is not a vowel) or that begin with a long u 
sound (such as universe or university). The article an precedes 
words that begin with a vowel (a, e, i, 0, u) or a vowel sound 
(such as words that begin with a silent h, such as honor). 


Example: A friend of mine won an honor because of 
a paper she wrote. : 


May is used to indicate permission. Can is used to indicate the 
physical ability to perform some function or activity. 


Example: Ican play the piano very well. I may give a 
piano recital in our school’s gymnasium. 


Never use a double negative. A double negative is the use of 
two negative words. An example of an incorrect usage is, “I 
never get nothing I want for my birthday.” The correct way to 
state this is as follows: 


Example: I never get anything I want for my birth- 
day. 


Example: | always get nothing I want for my birth- 
day. 


Farther is used to refer to distance. Further is used to refer to 
degree or quantity. 


Example: His discus flew farther than he had ex- 
pected. 
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Example: The company promised to ship me the re- 
placement parts with no further delay. 


¢ Hopefully is an adverb, meaning full of hope. It may not be 


used to mean I hope or it is hoped. 


Example: Hearing an adult voice, Tommy looked up 
hopefully, thinking his father might be near. 


It would be wrong to state, “Hopefully, my father will be 
here.” To correct the above error, state, “I hope my father will 
be here.” 


A verbal noun, known as a gerund (that is, an -ing verb, such as 
winning, singing or running) should be preceded by a pos- 
sessive. 


Example: We were all pleased at Mark’s winning the 
tournament. 


Example: Jerry was surprised by Bob’s agreeing to 
go with him on a backpacking trip. — 


An illusion is a mistaken belief. A delusion is a seriously mis- 
taken belief, a fantasy. An allusion is a reference to something. 


Example: Bob had the illusion that he was a good 
singer. 


Example: George had a delusion that he was the > 
king of England. 


Example: Peter made an allusion to his past success. 


Childlike is a positive term, meaning that the person is innocent 
and pure like a child. Childish is a derogatory term, meaning 
that the person is immature and silly. 


Example: The teacher’s childlike enjoyment of the 
prank amused us all. 


Example: The teacher’s childish insistence on our 
sitting in special chairs irritated us. 
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© Sit means to rest on one’s bottom and requires no object. Set 
means to put or place and requires an object. 


Example: Please sit in the chair. 
Example: Please set your books down on that table. 
Books is the object of the verb set. 


e Rise means to go up and requires no object. Raise means to 
push or place up and requires an object. 


Example: The river will rise at least another foot be- 
fore sundown. | 


Example: The engineers are attempting to raise the 
water level at the reservoir. 


The water level is the object of the verb to raise. — 


© When the word if introduces a situation that is contrary to ex- 
isting fact, the subjunctive verb were is required. 


Example: If I were rich, I would be very happy. 


Note that this situation is contrary to existing fact: I am not. 
rich. Normally the word I, being singular, would require the 
singular verb was. However, the subjunctive is required here 
because of the special situation with the word if. 


° Nouns connected by linking verbs (that is, any form of the verb 
to be, such as is, are, was and were) must be subjective. 


Example: It is I. 
Example: It was they who survived the crash. 


Example: Sheila said that it was she who was 
knocking on the door. 


e Don’t shift from you to one in the same sentence. Normally, one 
is preferable to you. However, if the sentence uses you in one 
place, it must be used throughout. 


Example: You shouldn't forget your books when you 
go to school. 
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Note that it would be incorrect to say, “One shouldn’t forget 


one’s books when you go to school.” It would be correct to say, 
“One shouldn’t forget one’s books when one goes to school,” 
but it would be very awkward. 


e Accept means to take as one’s own. Except means to reject, or 
not to include. 


Example: Sheila decided to accept all of the offers to 
sing except that with the Nightingale Club. 


_ Example: Sonya made an exception to the rule when 
she gave her acceptance speech in the early stages of 
the election. 


¢ Capital means an uppercase letter, money, an excellent situa- 
tion or the primary city of a state. Capitol refers to a building. 


Example: My name is de Vries, with a capital V but 
not a capital D. 


Example: My investment capital doubled this past 
year. 


Example: The Englishman said that I had a capital 
idea when I suggested we visit his hometown. __ 


Example: Indianapolis is the capital of Indiana. 


Example: Visitors to Washington, D.C., may visit the 
cupola of the Capitol. 


e A principal is the main person, such as a principal of a school. 
Principal is also an adjective meaning main or primary. Princi- 
ple is a rule or law. 





Example: The principals of the picture earned one 
million dollars each. 


Example: The principal reason I refused was that I 
didn’t feel well. 


Example: The principles of justice must apply to all 
people equally. 
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e Censor means to restrict communication or behavior. Censure 
means to criticize. 


Example: The government is not allowed to censor 
our mail. 


Example: The congressman was censured for not re- 
porting his extra income. 


e Plural nouns require plural verbs. Be sure you can recognize 
unusual plural forms, such as the following: 


Singular: criterion Plural: criteria 
Singular: phenomenon Plural: phenomena 
‘Singular: medium Plural: media 


Example: The phenomenon of birth never fails to 
amaze me. 


Example: Sometimes the news media are too aggres- 
sive in their coverage of special stories. 


e Prepositional phrases do not affect subject-verb agreement in 
most cases. This means that when you are trying to determine 
whether to use a singular or a plural verb, ignore the preposi- 
tional phrase. | 


Example: The height of the mountains is astonish- 
ing. 
Height is the subject; of the mountains is a prepositional 


phrase and should be ignored. 


Example: The books that my brother has in his car 
are very heavy. 


Books is the subject; in his car is the prepositional phrase and 
should be ignored. 


e Some subjects are always plural and require plural nouns. Ex- 
amples are many, few, both and several. 
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Example: Students are an interesting breed; many 
are holding jobs while attending school. 


Example: Few do as much for our country as the 
Red Cross. : , 


Example: Offense and defense are a whole unit: both 
are necessary for a good football team. 


Example: Several of the dishes are broken. 
e Every and each are always singular and require singular verbs. 
Example: Everyone is happy today. 
Example: Everybody is working hard. 
Example: Every day is better than the day before. 


Example: Each of us is doing her best. 


e There are five words that depend on the nouns that follow 
them. In the case of these words, you may look at the preposi- 
tional phrase to determine subject-verb agreement. These five 
words are some, any, most, all and none. 


Example: Some of the bread is stale. 

Since bread is singular, some requires a singular verb. 
Example: Some of the rolls are fresh. 

‘Since rolls is plural, some requires a plural verb. 


e It may refer only to a specific noun (a person, place or thing). 
So is used to refer to an action or to a whole clause. 


Example: I picked up the ball and threw it to Rick. 
Example: I was asked to throw the ball and did so. 


e Ingenious means brilliant, arising from a cunning mind. Ingen- 
uous means unsophisticated, open, frank. 


Example: My ingenious suggestions impressed the 
boss. : 
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Example: Mary took one look at Jean’s ingenuous 
countenance and decided to trust her. 


° To faze is to affect. A phase is an increment of time. 


Example: Seeing little green men on his lawn didn't 
faze Michael at all. He just went back to sleep. 


Example: We all have to be patient with the new 
baby; this is just a phase he is going through. 
e Descry means to see, to view. Decry means to belittle, to deni- 


grate. 


Example: I can barely descry the masts of the tall 
ships on the horizon. 


Example: All of us join in decrying the violence that 
occurred this weekend. 


e The expression in regard to is correct; there is no such expres- 
sion as in regards to. 


Example: Please ask her whether her request is in 
regard to yesterday’s discussion. 


e To compliment (with an i) is to praise. To rompiement (with an 
e) is to fit well with or to complete. 


Example: Cherie studied the entire lesson and was 
not surprised when Chuck complimented her. 


Example: Paul’s tweed jacket complemented his 
gray slacks. 


e Distinctive means characteristic, distinguishable. Distin- 
guished means eminent, renowned. 


Example: My father’s distinctive cowboy hats al- 
ways help me find him in a crowd. 


Example: Our distinguished guest of honor fell 
asleep during my presentation! 
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e Exhaustive means complete, thorough. Exhausted means 
overly tired. : 


Example: After exhaustive questioning of the wit- 
ness, the detective was convinced that she had seen 
little of the accident. 


Example: The exhausted witness left to go home and 
get some sleep. : 
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Mathematics Rules 





This list is provided as a quick review of the most important (and 
most frequently tested) mathematical concepts. Take time to read 
and memorize all of the rules and information given. 


The rules and information are presented in no particular order. 


Factors are any of the numbers that are multiplied together to 
form a product. 2, 3 and 5 are factors of 30. 


Prime numbers are numbers that are divisible only by 1 and 
themselves. Common prime numbers are 2, 3, 5, 7, 11, 13, 17, 19 
and 23. Note that 0 and 1 are not prime. Note also that 2 is the 
only even prime. | 


Composite numbers are any numbers that are not prime. In 
other words, these numbers have more factors than merely 1 
and themselves. 


Whole numbers are defined as 0, 1, 2, 3... (the dots mean that 
the numbers go on to infinity). Note that whole numbers do not 
include negative numbers or fractions. 
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¢ Integers are defined as ... —3, —2, —1, 0, 1, 2, 3... . The dots jn- 
dicate that the set goes on to infinity in both the negative and 
positive directions. Note that this set is the whole numbers with 
zero and the negative whole numbers included. The set of in- | 
tegers does not contain fractions. 


Rational numbers are defined as any numbers that may be ex- 
pressed as — where a and b are both integers. This includes all 
the whole numbers (such as 4, because 4 is the same as +), all 
the integers (such as —4, because —4 is —‘) plus the fractions 
(such as 4 or —4). 


Irrational numbers are defined as any numbers that cannot be 
expressed as } where a and b are both integers. For the pur- 
poses of this exam, you need only remember two irrational 
numbers: the square root of 2 (./2) and pi (7). Pi (7) is approxi- 
mately # or approximately 3.14. Since pl (7) is nonterminating 
(you can never divide it to a conclusion) and nonrepeating (+ 
would be a repeating fraction because it divides to .33333 with 
the 3s repeating indefinitely), it is called irrational. 


Real numbers are defined as all the wholes, integers, rationals 
and irrationals. 


An average is the sum of a set of numbers divided by the num- 
ber of numbers in the set. For example, 3+6+2+4+9=24, Divide. 
_ that by 5 (since there are 5 numbers) to get % or 44 for the aver- 
age of the numbers. 


To find an average when all the numbers are evenly spaced 
(that is, an equal interval apart, such as 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 or 3, 6, 9, 12, 
15) or consecutive (one right after the other, such as 2, 3, 4, 5, 6), 
simply look for the middle number. 

With the numbers 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, the middle number is 6. That 
is also the average. Note how quickly you found this; you did 
not add or divide. 

If there are an even number of numbers, such as 2, 4, 6, 8, 
there is no “middle number” per se. In this instance, you may 
do one of two things: You may add the first and last numbers 
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and divide by 2: 2+8=10; 10+2=5; 5 is the average; or you may 
add the two central numbers and divide by 2: 4+6=10; 10+2=5. 
Either way will save you from having to add all the numbers. 


Time. 60 seconds in a minute; 60 minutes in an hour; 24 hours in 
a day; 7 days in a week; 52 weeks in a year; 12 months in a year; 
365 days in a year; 366 days in a leap year (every fourth year is 
a leap year). There are 10 years in a decade and’20 years in a ~ 
score. A century is 100 years. 


Weight. 16 ounces to a pound; 2,000 pounds to a ton. 


Distance. 12 inches to a foot; 3 feet to a yard; 36 inches to a 
yard; 5,280 feet to a mile. 

Note that in square distances, everything is multiplied by it- 
self. There are 3 feet in a yard, so there are 9 (3X3) square feet 
in a square yard. There are 144 (12X12) square inches in a 
square foot. : 


Volume. 2 cups to a pint; 2 pints to a quart; 4 cups to a quart; 4 
quarts to a gallon. That means there are 16 cups to a gallon and 
8 pints to a gallon. 


A perfect square is a number that occurs when an integer is 
multiplied by itself. 5x5=25; 25 is called the perfect square. 
6X6=36; 36 is called the perfect square. Take the time to memo- 
rize all the perfect squares of numbers from 1 through 10 as 
well as the following: 11X11=121; 12x12=144; 13X13=169; 
14X14=196 (notice that with 13x13 and 14x14, the answers 
simply have the last two digits reversed; 69 and 96); 15x15=225; 
16X16=256; 17X17=289; 20*20=400; and 25X25=625. 

While there are, of course, other perfect squares, these are 
the important ones for the SAT. Be sure that you memorize 
them both ways. In other words, know that 16X16 is 256 but 
also be prepared to state that the square root of 256 is 16. | 


A square root is the number that is multiplied by itself to pro- 
duce a given number (./9=3). 
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e Ratio is the relation of one thing to another in size, amount, etc. 
The basic rule for a ratio is the of:to formula. When asked the 
ratio of daisies to peonies, put the of on top and the to on bot- 
tom, so that you have daisies/peonies. If there is a ratio of 8 
daisies to every 9 peonies, there is a ratio of &. If there are 12 
daisies for every 3 peonies, the ratio is ¥ or 4. 


To find a total from a given ratio, add the numbers in the ratio 
and look for a multiple of that number. If there are 3 girls for 
every 4 boys, there could be 7 people (3 girls and 4 boys) or any 
multiple of 7, such as 14 (6 girls and 8 boys) or 21 (9 girls and 12 
boys) or 700 (300 girls and 400 boys). Simply add the numbers, 

then look for a multiple of that sum. = 


Using a ratio to find a number. Another common ratio problem 
is to find how many of one item there could be when you know 
the ratio and the number of the other item. Suppose there is a 
ratio of 7 boys to 9 girls and there are now 18 girls. How many 
boys are there? Since 18 is 2 groups of 9 girls, there must be 2 
groups of 7 boys, for a total of 14 boys. Note that the key word 
is groups. Ask yourself: By what number has the ratio been 
multiplied? In this case, 9 was multiplied by 2; therefore, the 
other number in the ratio must also be multiplied by 2. If there 
were a ratio of 3 girls to 11 boys, and there were 18 girls, how 
many boys were there? Since 18 is 6 groups of 3 girls, there 
must also be 6 groups of 11 boys, for a total of 66 boys. 


To add fractions, all the fractions must have the same denomi- 
nator. Find a common denominator by multiplying the denomi- 
nators together. For example, with + and 2, the common 
denominator is 7X6 or 42. 

For each fraction you must multiply the numerator by the 
same value required to increase its denominator to the common 
denominator. Thus, multiply the 1 by 6 (because the denomina- 
tor 7 must be multiplied by 6 to get 42) to get $. Then multiply 
the 5 by 7 to get 38. Now add the numerators: §+3=4%. 


Subtracting fractions requires you to use common denomina- 
tors. Convert all the fractions to the necessary numerator and 
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. denominator and subtract. Try this ane 4_—+ The common de- 


nominator is 20; multiply 1 by 5 to get 3. “Multiply 1 by 4 to get 
4. Then subtract: 3—20=20- 


Multiplying fractions requires you to multiply the numerators. 
Then multiply the denominators. You will save much time re- 
ducing your answer if you cancel whenever possible first. To 
multiply ¢ by $, you could multiply 4x6 and 9x8. Or you could 
cancel 4 into 8 and 3 into both 6 and 9 to get 1 and 2 in the nu- 
merators and 3 and 2 in the denominators. Multiplying 4x6=24 
over 9X8=72, which all reduces down to 3, is much more time 
consuming than simply multiplying 1x2=2 and 3x2=6 for a 


fraction of = or 3. 


Dividing fractions (++) requires that you invert (turn upside 
down) the divisor (the second acne) multiply it by the 
first fraction. To te by 2, invert 3 to -¢. Then multiply 2 

by + fora total of 24. If one of the numbers is a whole number, 
such as 4 or 5, -neee that every whole ay is the same 
as that number over 1. If you have to divide + by 4, it is the 
same as dividing 4 by + or multiplying 4 a . If you have to 
divide 4 by 4, it is the same as dividing + by 3 or multiplying + 


by 3 


Adding decimals requires that you keep the decimal points 
lined up carefully. Adding 3.145 and 6.235 means adding the 
numbers column by column to get 9.380, which may show up in 
the answer key as 9.38. 


Subtracting decimals is done in the same fashion as adding dec- 
imals. Keep the decimal points lined up carefully. Subtract 
3.145 from 9.230 to get 6.085. 


Multiplying decimals means that you perform the multiplica- 
tion as usual. Then put the decimal place as far to the left as the 
sum of the number of decimal places. If you are multiplying 
3.235 by 4.02, there are 5 decimal places (3 in the first number 
and 2 in the second). The answer is 13.00470 (note the five 
places to the right of the decimal point), which may be written 
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as 13.0047. Do not get confused and choose 1.30047 as an an- 
swetr. 


Dividing a decimal by an integer is performed in the same 
manner as dividing regular numbers. Remember to put the dec- 
imal point in the proper place based on the dividend (number 
you are dividing). | 


To divide decimals, the divisor must be an integer. To divide 
6.250 by .25, change .25 to 25 by moving the decimal point two 
places to the right. Therefore, move the decimal point in 6.250 
two places to the right also. The problem now is 625 divided by 


25. The answer is 25, not .25 or 2.5. Remember that dividing by | 


a fraction less than one increases the number, while multi- 
plying by a fraction less than one decreases the number. 


The two lines that make an angle are called rays. 


pr a 


Angles greater than 0° and less than 90° are called acute 


angles. 
a. 


Angles that are exactly 90° are called right angles. Right angles 
are usually represented by a box in the corner of the angle. 


ee 


Angles that are greater than 90° and less than 180° are called 


obtuse angles. 


Angles that are greater than 180° and less than 360° are called 


reflexive angles. 











eS ey ee ee ee ee ee ee dete 


e Angles whose sum is 90° are called complementary. 


LC 


e Angles whose sum is 180° are called supplementary. 


on 


e Angles that are opposite one another are called vertical angles 


and are equal. 


e All angles around a point add up to 360°. 


OK 


e With two parallel lines, angles that are in the same position are 
equal. For instance, in the figure, angles 1 and 5 are both in the 
upper right-hand corner and must be equal. Angles 3 and 7 are 
both in the lower left-hand corner and must be equal. Since 
angle 1 is opposite angle 3, they are equal. Angle 5 is opposite 
angle 7, and they are equal. Therefore, angles 1, 3, 5 and 7 are 
equal. Using the same reasoning, angles 2, 4, 6 and 8 are equal. 


2/1 
<a 3/4 
allb 
6/5 
b 7/8 


e A line from the center (also known as the midpoint) of a circle 
to any point on the circumference of the circle is called a ra- 


dius. | 
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¢ A line going from one side of the circle to the other side and 
passing through the midpoint is called the diameter. 


Cy 


¢ The length of the diameter is twice the length of the radius. 


¢ The circumference of a circle is the length of the line forming 
the outside of the circle, i.e., its perimeter. 


circumference 


CU 


e A line connecting any two points on the circumference of a cir- 
cle is called a chord. 


chord 


= 


e The longest chord in a circle is the diameter. 


e The circumference is 2ar (7 times twice the radius), or ad (7 
times the diameter). 
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e The area of a circle is zr” (multiply the radius times itself, then 
multiply that product times 7). 


area 


e An arc is a portion of the circle’s circumference and is mea- 
sured in linear units. Three steps are required to find the length 
of an arc. First, find the total circumference of the circle using 
the 2ar formula. Second, find the fraction that the arc is of the 
total circumference by dividing the degree measure of the arc 
by 360 (there are 360 degrees in a circle). Third, multiply that 
fraction by the total circumference to find the length of the arc. 


A 


Arc AB 


e A sector is a portion of the area of a circle and is measured in 
square units. Three steps are required to find the area of a sec- 
tor. First, find the total area of the circle using the wr° formula. 
Second, find the fraction that the sector is of the total area by 
dividing the degree measure of the sector by 360 (there are 360 
degrees in a circle). Third, multiply that fraction by the total 
area of the circle to find the area of the sector. 


A 


Sector AB 


e Any angle in a circle with its endpoints on the circumference 
and its midpoint on the center of the circle is called a central 
angle. A central angle has the same degree measure as its inter- 
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cepted arc (which is the portion of the circumference between 
the endpoints of the angle). 


e Any angle in a circle with its endpoints and its midpoint on the 
circumference of the circle called an inscribed angle. An in- 
scribed angle has one-half the degree measure of its intercepted 
arc (which is the portion of the circumference between the 
endpoints of the angle). © | 


A 
GC 
“Inscribed angle ABC = 45° 
B Intersected arc AC = 90° 


e When a central angle and an inscribed angle have the same 
endpoints, the central angle has twice the degree measure of 
the inscribed angle. 


L 
O 
Central angle LMO = 90° 
N Inscribed angle LNO = 45° 


e A triangle is a three-sided figure. There are four common terms 
used to describe triangles. A triangle with three equal sides and 
three equal angles is called equilateral. A triangle with two 
equal sides and two equal angles is called isosceles. A triangle 
with unequal sides and unequal angles is called scalene. A 
triangle with a 90° angle is called a right triangle. 


Equilateral Isosceles Scalene Right 
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e The area of a triangle is found by taking + the base times the 
height. The height (also known as the altitude) is defined as a 
line going from the tallest point of the triangle to the base, and 
at a right (90°) angle to the base. Heights may be inside a trian- 
gle, outside a triangle or a side of a triangle. 


Area = + (6X8)=24 





8 


Within right triangles only, the sides are in a ratio of a”+b?=c*. 
This formula is called the Pythagorean Theorem. 

There are five basic ratios of sides that you should memorize 
to avoid having to perform the a’+b’=c* calculation on the 
SAT. These ratios are valid only for right triangles, and are: 


3:4:5 

5:12:13 

7:24:25 

1:1:,/2 (for an isosceles right triangle) 
1:./3:2 (for a 30°-60°-90° triangle). 


Since these are ratios, the lengths of the sides may be in any 
multiple of such ratios (for example, the sides may be 6:8:10, 
which is twice the 3:4:5 ratio). | 


The perimeter of a triangle is found by adding up the lengths of 
all the sides of the triangle. | 


P=3+4+5=12 


PS | 
i : 4 3 











e The sum of the interior angles of any triangle is 180°. 


60 60 


A polygon is a multisided closed figure. Memorize the following 
terms: 

3 sides: triangle 

4 sides: quadrilateral 

5 sides: pentagon 

6 sides: hexagon 

7 sides: heptagon 

8 sides: octagon 

9 sides: nonagon 
10 sides: decagon 


e A polygon whose angles are all equal and whose sides are all 


equal is called regular. Examples of regular polygons are equi- 
lateral triangles (a regular triangle) and squares (a regular 
quadrilateral). 


The sum of the exterior angles of any polygon is 360°. — 


The sum of the interior angles of any quadrilateral is 360°. To 
find the sum of the interior angles of any other polygons, use 
the following formula: (number of sides minus 2) X 180°. Since 
you know that there are 180° in a triangle, you are simply find- 
ing out how many triangles there are in the figure and multi- 
plying by 180°. Note in the figure that a pentagon can be 
divided into 3 triangles (number of sides, 5, minus 2 = 3) which 
are each 180° for a total of 540°. 
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To find the average measure of an interior angle of a polygon, 
find the total measure [(number of sides minus 2) X 180°] and 
divide by the number of sides. Note that this is only an average. 


When working with algebraic equations, put all of the like 
terms on the same side of the equal sign. Remember to change 
positive numbers to negative and negative numbers to positive 
if you move them across the equal sign. 

To find the value of an unknown, get all of the unknowns on 
one side of the equation. Then, divide both sides of the equa- 
tion by what is in front of the unknown. 


Factorial means the number of ways that items may be ar- 
ranged linearly. Factorial is expressed with an exclamation 
point: 5! is read as “five factorial.” 5! means the number of ways 
that 5 items may be arranged (for example, how many ways 5 
people could be arranged in a line). 

The value of a factorial is determined by starting with the 
number in front of the exclamation point and multiplying 
down to 1. 5! = 5X4*3X2xX1 or 120. 6! = 6X5X4X3X2xX1 or 720. 
To save time, memorize 5! = 120 and 6! = 720. 

When dividing with factorials, you may cancel. 5!7! divided 
by 6!4! may be canceled as in the figure. 


GAVE) 7-8 5VRY) 
(BAHN) ARR) 
Time, rate and distance. To solve a word problem about time, 
rate or distance, draw a chart as shown in the figure. Take the 
time to make this chart because it will simplify the word prob- 
lem greatly. Fill in the information as given in the problem. 
Then, use the formula RT=D (Rate times Time equals Distance) 
to solve for any variable. 


Time Rate Distance 


Person or item 


Sales, cost and profit. To solve a word problem asking about 
selling price, cost or profit, use the formula S=C + P (Selling 
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price equals Cost plus Profit). If the item sells for $100 and it 
costs $80, simple subtraction tells you that the profit was $20. 

Profit is always a percentage of cost. If an item cost $60 and 
sold for a 10% profit, the selling price was $66 (10% of $60=$6). 


Principal, rate and interest. To solve a word problem about 
principal, rate or interest, use the formula PR=I (Principal 
times Rate equals Interest income). The principal is always a 
dollar amount, such as $100. The rate is always a percentage, 
such as 10%. Therefore, if the principal ($100) was invested at a 
rate of 10%, the interest income would be $100 X 10% = $10. The 
total (principal and interest) would now be $110. Distinguish 
between the interest income and the total money held. 


Work problems. The formula for a work problem is time 
spent/total time or capacity. This means that each person will 
be represented by a fraction. The numerator will be the number 
of hours (or days or years) spent on the work; the denominator 
will be the number of hours (or days or years) it would take 
that person to complete the job. For example, if David worked 
10 hours at a job that would take him 15 hours to complete, he 
has done js or % of the job. 


Probability. The formula for probability is number of desired 
outcomes divided by number of possible outcomes. There are 
52 cards in a full deck. Therefore, if you draw a card, the num- 
ber of possible outcomes is 52. If you were asked the probabil- 
ity of drawing a jack, you would use 4 for the numerator, since 
you would be satisfied with any of the four jacks. If you were 
asked the probability of drawing the jack of hearts, you would 
use 1 for the numerator, since there is only one jack of hearts. 

Do not confuse probability with percentage. You can find the 
probability of getting all heads when you toss five coins, but 
there is no rule for finding the percentage of heads in the out- 
come. 


In the number 5’, the 5 is known as the base and the 2 is known 
as the exponent. The exponent tells how many times you multi- 
ply the base by itself. 
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Any number to the 0 power (that is, with 0 as an exponent) is 1. 
7 = 1; 8) = 1. 


Any number to the first power is the same as that number. 5’ = 
5; 6 = 6. 


Whole numbers used as bases get larger with larger exponents. 
53>57; 9>9". 


Fractions less than one used as bases get smaller with larger ex- 
ponents (4 x + x + = 4 while 3 X 7 = 4). (4)8<(4)2, 


A negative base to an even power (such as —2*) is positive (—2 
x —2 = 4). A negative base to an odd power (such as —2”) is neg- 
ative (-2 X —2 X —2= —8). 


A number to a negative power is the same as fractional repre- 


sentation: 9! = 3;5 | = =. 


When multiplying like bases, simply add the exponents. 57 x 5° 
oe 5et2 gis ee 


When dividing like bases, simply subtract the exponents. Bf + 
Pe oe. 


Adding two positive numbers results in a sum that is larger 
than either of the numbers (4+5=9). Adding two negative num- 
bers results in a sum that is smaller than either of the numbers 
(—4 plus —5 = —9). 


A positive number times a positive number gives a positive re- 
sult. A negative number times a positive number gives a nega- 
tive result. A negative number times a negative number gives a 
positive result. 


The absolute value is the magnitude of a number. It is a posi- 
tive number. Absolute value of a number x is indicated by two 
vertical, parallel lines (|x)). 

Note: The absolute value of 3 is 3. The absolute value of —3 
is 3. But the negative absolute value of 3 is —3 and the positive 
absolute value of —3 is 3. Do not get confused and multiply the 
two negative signs together to get a positive. With absolute 
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value, always find the absolute value of the number inside the 
absolute value signs, then take that times the negative outside 
the signs. 

|3|=3 |-3|=3 —|3|=—-3 —|—3|/=—3 


Mathematical operations must be performed in the precise 
order PPMDAS. This stands for parentheses (do the operations 
inside the parentheses first), power (then multiply the bases out 
to the indicated power), multiply, divide, add and subtract. You 
may remember this formula with the mnemonic Please Praise 
My Daughter And Son. If you confuse the two Ps, remember 
that Pa (for parentheses) is alphabetically before Po (for 
power). 

There is one exception to the PPMDAS rule. If, reading from 
left to right, the division comes before the multiplication, it 
must be done first. 


In the graph shown, the horizontal axis is labeled X and the 
vertical axis is labeled Y. 


When the location of a point is given, the X and Y coordinates 
are called an ordered pair, for example, (3, 7). The first number 
is always the X coordinate; the second number is always the Y 
coordinate. 


If one of its coordinates is 0, a point lies directly on an axis. For 
example, the point (0,5) lies on the Y axis because the Y axis is 
at X=0. The point (5,0) lies on the X axis because the X axis is 


at Y=0. 


iu 
(0,5) 


X 
(5,0) 
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© The location (0,0) is known as the point of origin. It is where the 
X and Y axes cross. 


(0,0) 
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Verbal Rules 





The verbal section of the SAT primarily tests your vocabulary. 
Therefore, instead of a list of formal rules (as you have for the 
grammar and mathematics sections), this review material con- 
tains general vocabulary information in the form of prefixes, 
roots and suffixes. 

Memorize as many of the prefixes, roots and suffixes as possi- 
ble in connection with specific terms. In other words, do not sim- 
ply memorize that biblio means “pertaining to books.” Learn such 
words as bibliography and bibliophile. Remember: Prefixes, roots 
and suffixes alone are not tested on the SAT. The words that use 
those prefixes, roots and suffixes are tested. 


PREFIXES 


e ab: away from 


Example: abduct (kidnap, remove, lead away from) 
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ad: toward, forward 
Example: admit (allow to go forward, move toward) 
e ante: before, prior to 


Example: antecedent (a prior word, something that 
happened or went before) 


e bene: good, well 


Example: benediction (a blessing, a speech wishing 
someone well) 


e bi: two 


Example: bicentennial (two-hundred-year anniver- 
sary) 


e cata: down 


Example: catapult (a slingshot, a machine for hurl- 
ing stones) 


e circum: around 


Example: circumference (the perimeter or outside 
line of a circle) 


° com: together, joined, with 
Example: combine (to join, blend or merge) 


de: away from, down 


Example: detract (to diminish, to disparage or speak 
ill of) 


e dia: across 


Example: diameter (the line going across a circle, 
through the midpoint) 


dis: not, against 


Example: disagree (not agree with) 
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ex: out of, without, not including 


Example: expatriate (one who has renounced his cit- 
izenship and is living in another land) 


extra: outside, more, beyond 


Example: extracurricular (outside the usual duties of 
a job or assignment) : 


in: toward, into 


Example: inaugurate (to induct into office with a 
ceremony) 


in: without, not, against 


Example: inappropriate (not appropriate, not 
proper) 


mal: bad, evil 


Example: malign (speak evil of, defame) 


mis: wrong 


Example: misbehave (behave poorly or wrongly) 


pre: before 


Example: prediction (something foretold) 


pro: toward, favorable 

Example: promote (to advance, to popularize) 
re: again 

Example: review (look at again, read again) 
semi: half 


Example: semicircle (a half circle) 
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e sub: below 
Example: submerge (to place under water or other 
liquid) 

e super: above, beyond, superior in size or number 


Example: superannuated (retired due to being con- 
sidered too old) 


e trans: across ~ 


Example: transatlantic (on the other side of the At- 
lantic, spanning or going across the Atlantic) 


e vice: substituting for another, instead of 


Example: vice president (the person empowered to 
take the president’s place in case he or she is unable to 
perform the duties of the office) 


ROOTS 


e anthrop: man, human 


Example: anthropology (the study of man) 


e arch: rule, government 


Example: oligarchy (government by the few) 


e biblio: book 


Example: bibliophile (a book lover, one who collects 
books) 


e bio: life 


Example: biology (the study of life) 
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e cap: head 


Example: decapitate (behead, remove the head of) 


e chrono: time 


Example: chronological (ordered according to the 
time in which the event happened) 


e derm: skin 


Example: dermatologist (a doctor specializing in 
skin diseases or problems) 


° dic: speak, say 
Example: benediction (a blessing, a statement wish- 
ing others well) 

e frac: break 


Example: fracture (to break, rupture or crack) 


e frater: brother 
Example: fraternal (brotherly, pertaining to broth- li 
ers) 

e gam: marriage, matrimony 
Example: bigamist (one who is married to two 
spouses at the same time) 

e gen: race, Class, people 
Example: genocide (the systematic killing of persons 
of one race or class) 

e homo: same 
Example: homogeneous (of the same kind, of a simi- 


lar kind) 
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e hydra: water 


Example: hydrant (a water outlet) — 


e jac or ject: to throw 


Example: reject (to throw back, to refuse) 





ee | e jus or juris: law 


Example: jurisprudence (the formal science of law) 


e leg: to read 


Example: legible (capable of being read or deci- 
phered) 


luc: light 


Example: pellucid (transparent, clear in style) 


e man: hand 
Example: manumit (to emancipate, to release from 
slavery, to release from one’s hand) 

q e mort: death 


Example: mortality (the condition of being subject to 
death) 





® nom: name 


Example: nominal (existing in name only, not real) 


® pac: peace 


Example: pacific (peaceful, calm, tranquil) 


e port: to carry or ship 


Example: import (to carry into a country) 
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ques: to ask, to interrogate 

Example: question (to ask, to seek information from) 
quer: to complain 

Example: querulous (complaining, fretting, peevish) 
ris: to laugh 

Example: risible (ludicrous, apt to cause laughter) 
rog: to ask, to supplicate 


Example: rogatory (requesting information, ques- 
tioning) 


sci: to know 
Example:. omniscient (all-knowing) 


spect: to look at, to see, to observe 


Example: spectacular (sensational, worth looking at, 
marvelous) 


tempor: time 


Example: extemporaneous (on the spur of the mo- 
ment, impromptu, unplanned) 


terr: land 
Example: territory (an area of land, a region) 
urb: city 
Example: urban (pertaining to a city) 
vis: to see 
Example: visible (capable of being seen or viewed) 
volv: to roll 


Example: revolve (turn on an axis, rotate) 
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SUFFIXES 


e able: capable of, susceptible, inclined to 


Example: debatable (capable of being argued, sus- 
ceptible to discussion) 


° ac: pertaining to 


Example: cardiac (pertaining to the heart) 


e cule: small 


Example: molecule (small particle, tiny bit) 


e cy: quality or condition 


Example: bankruptcy (the state of being bankrupt, 
of having insufficient money to meet obligations) 


e ence: relating to 


Example: reference (the state of being related or re- 
ferred) 3 


e er: one who 


Example: teacher (one who teaches) 


e fic: making, causing or creating something 


Example: horrific (causing horror or fear) 


e ile: capable of 


Example: audile (capable of learning by listening, 
rather than by seeing or touching) 


e ize: to make 


Example: rationalize (to make reasonable, to make 
rational) 
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e ment: product of result 


Example: appeasement (the condition of being ap- 
peased, placated, calmed, satisfied) 


e ty: condition or quality 


Example: reality (the state of being actual or true) 
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Tips on Testing 





If you are the type of person who has always been nervous when 
taking a standardized exam, this section is for you. Here is a short 
checklist of suggestions that will help you feel comfortable and 
prepared when you take the actual SAT. Please glance at this list 
now, but reread it carefully a few days before the examination. 


1. The clock rule. When you are in the exam room, you do not 
have to care about the time in “the outside world.” Suppose that 
you begin the exam at 9:17; you have 30 minutes for 25 problems; 
it is now 9:42 and you are on problem 13. How are you doing for 
time? Right there you have made yourself a math problem as long 
and tiresome as any you are likely to encounter on the examina- 
tion. Try setting your watch to exactly 9:00 when the exam 
begins. Then you can look at the dial and know how much time 
has elapsed without having to do a mathematical exercise. Try 
the clock rule at home when you are doing your Practice Topics. 


2. The comfort rule. Horror stories abound about the condi- 
tions in which the exams are administered. While schools try to 
provide quiet, comfortable rooms for the test, often the rooms are 
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boiling hot or freezing cold. In order to outsmart the elements, try 
dressing in layers. If the room is warm, you can remove those 
sweaters and jackets. If the room is cold, you will be glad you 
wore them. 


3. Arrival and room selection. Most persons who take the SAT 
arrive early out of sheer nervousness. Of course, you will not be 
nervous at all, but you should arrive at the test center early. Often 
when the test is administered at a high school or college, there is a 
last-minute room change. Arriving 30 minutes early is a good 
idea; arriving 60 minutes early is a mistake. If you arrive too early, 
you have a chance to become more nervous and to talk with 
others who are nervous as well. When you arrive early, go to the 
room and select your seat. If you are given a choice of several 
rooms, try to select the one farthest from the elevator or stairs 
and bathroom. People going in and out of those areas will distract 
a test taker. | 


4, Strategic placement. When you walk into the room for the 
exam, try to avoid sitting next to the door (people will go in and 
out during the exam and distract you), the window (the noise and 
activity outside often are too interesting), the air conditioner or 
heater (besides the discomfort of the temperature extremes, these 
units often go on and off constantly) and the clock (everyone 
glances frequently at the clock and might make you feel uncom- 
fortably conspicuous). Find a little corner and claim it as your 
own. Remember also that a person close to you who is snapping 
his or her fingers or humming before the exam is quite likely to 
continue doing so during the exam, to your complete distraction. 


5. Hunger and thirst. There are those who feel that it is impor- 
tant to have a large breakfast before the exam. While having 
breakfast is generally a good idea, having one if you are not ac- 
customed to doing so might make you uncomfortable. Try to 
function the evening before and the morning of the exam in the 
same way you would normally. However, it is a good idea to have 
a quick pick-me-up with you at the exam. While most proctors 
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(the persons monitoring the exam) will not allow you to eat or 
drink during the exam, usually you can have some candy or gum 
without objection. To be considerate of the others in the room, 
have the candy unwrapped before you begin the exam. The 
crackling of the paper can be very annoying. 


6. Identification. You will be required to have your entrance 
ticket with you to take the exam. Occasionally people who forget © 
this ticket are not allowed to take the exam even though their 
names are on the proctor’s list of test takers and they have other 
identification with them. Putting the test ticket in the glove com- 
partment of your car the night before the exam eliminates the 
possibility of your forgetting it. Often additional identification is 
required, such as a driver’s license or a student ID; place it with 
your entrance ticket. 


7. Questions or problems during the exam. If you have a ques- 
tion about a portion of the exam, the proctor will usually not an- 
swer it. The only aid the proctor is allowed to give is another 
exam or answer grid if yours is smudged, ripped or in some way 
less than adequate. Overall, the proctors will not be able to give 
you any aid or comfort. However, if you wish to change your seat 
during the exam for any reason such as a noisy neighbor, the 
proctor will usually allow you to do so. Incidentally, most proc- 
tors walk around during the exam to make certain that no one is 
cheating. The proctors look at everyone suspiciously; do not take 
the glares personally. | 


8. Last-minute studying. Five minutes before the exam you 
may see test takers sitting in the room and studying materials 
they have brought with them. Unfortunately, many proctors 
will not allow study materials in the room at all. You may be re- 
quired to leave them in the hall or another room. If you decide 
to bring study materials, choose something concise and easy to 
Carry. | 


9, Intimidating neighbors. You might have a neighbor in the 
exam room who finishes a section in half the time allotted for it. 
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However, do not waste your time worrying about what he knows 
that you do not. He might not be working on the same material 
that you are, or he might be taking the exam for the tenth time. 
You cannot compete against others while you are taking the 
exam. Perhaps that person did not finish but just got so frustrated 
that he quit. Look on the bright side! 


10. Post mortems. One of the worst things that you can do is 
conduct a post mortem on the exam. While it is only natural to 
meet with others who suffered through the same anguishes as 
you did, doing so will invariably cause you to have some doubts 
as you find that your answers were not identical to the other per- 
sons’. Their number of correct answers may not be more than 
yours. It does not help you to spend the next four to six weeks 
worrying about any individual problems. Remember also that 
there are many variations on a theme. If you go home and try to 
look up a problem that was on the exam, you might find that the 
exam problem had a special twist or difference that you caught 
while taking it but forgot once you got home. Once the exam is 
over, relax. | 
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Appendix 








Titles of Exam Question Types and Practice Topics (Found in 
the Software) 


. Antonyms 

. Analogies 

. Sentence Completion 

. Reading Comprehension 
. Sentence Construction 

. Case and Tense 

. Subject/Verb Agreement 
. Pronouns 

. Punctuation 

. Diction 

. Parallelism 

. Comparisons 

. Misc. Grammar 

. Geometry 


OOnN Oar WH & 


Sse eS eS 
momo © 


15. 
16. 
17, 
18. 
19, 
20. 
21. 
Ze: 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
Ld 


Algebra 

Units of Measurement | 
Symbolism 
Fractions 
Decimals - 
Averages 
Graphs/Tables 
Squares/Roots 
Ratios 
Arithmetic 
Percentages 
Word Problems 
Misc. Math 
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For Additional Help 


If you have questions or need more help, call our Product Sup- 
port Genter 


(201) 592-2900 
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Important! Read Before Opening Sealed Diskette 
END USER LICENSE AGREEMENT 


The software in this package is provided to You on the condition that You agree with SIMON & SCHUSTER, INC. (““S&S’) 
to the terms and conditions set forth below. Read this End User License Agreement carefully. You will 
be bound by the terms of this agreement if you open the sealed diskette. |f You do not agree to the 
terms contained in this End User License Agreement, return the entire product, along with your receipt, to Simon & 
Schuster, Inc., Computer Software Division, One Gulf+Western Plaza, 14th Floor, New York, New York 10023, Att: 
Refunds, and your purchase price will be refunded. 

S&S grants, and You hereby accept, a personal, nonexclusive license to use the software program and associated 
documentation in this package, or any part of it (“Licensed Product’’), subject to the following terms and conditions: 


1. License 
The license granted to You hereunder authorizes You to use the Licensed Product on any single computer system. A 
separate license, pursuant to a separate End User License Agreement, is required for any other computer system on 
which You intend to use the Licensed Product. 


2. Term 
This End User License Agreement is effective from the date of purchase by You of the Licensed Product and shall 
remain in force until terminated. You may terminate this End User License Agreement at any time by destroying the 
Licensed Product together with all copies in any form made by You or received by You. Your right to use or copy the 
Licensed Product will terminate if You fail to comply with any of the terms or conditions of this End User License 
Agreement. Upon such termination You shall destroy the copies of the Licensed Product in your possession. 


3. Restriction Against Transfer 
This End User License Agreement, and the Licensed Product, may not be assigned, sublicensed or otherwise trans- 
ferred by You to another party unless the other party agrees to accept the terms and conditions of this End User 
License Agreement. If You transfer the Licensed Product, You must at the same time either transfer all copies whether 
in printed or machine-readable form to the same party or destroy any copies not transferred. 


4. Restrictions Against Copying or Modifying the Licensed Product 
The Licensed Product is copyrighted and may not be further copied without the prior written approval of S&S, except 
that You may make one copy for backup purposes provided You reproduce and include the complete copyright notice 
on the backup copy. Any unauthorized copying is in violation of this Agreement and may also constitute a violation of 
the United States Copyright Law for which You could be liable in a civil or criminal suit. You may not use, 
transfer, modify, copy or otherwise reproduce the Licensed Product, or any part of it, 
except as expressly permitted in this End User License Agreement. 


5. Protection and Security 
You shall take all reasonable steps to safeguard the Licensed Product and to ensure that no unauthorized person shall 
have access to it and that no unauthorized copy of any part of it in any form shall be made. | 


6. Limited Warranty 

lf You are the original consumer purchaser of a diskette and it is found to be defective in materials or workmanship 
(which shall not include problems relating to the nature or operation of the Licensed Product) under normal use, S&S 
will replace it free of charge (or, at S&S’s option, refund your purchase price) within 30 days following the date of 
purchase. Following the 30-day period, and up to one year after purchase, S&S will replace any such defective 
diskette upon payment of a $5 charge (or, at S&S’s option, refund your purchase price), provided that the Limited 
Warranty Registration Card has been filed within 30 days following the date of purchase. Any request for replacement 
of a defective diskette must be accompanied by the original defective diskette and proof of date of purchase and 
purchase price. S&S shall have no obligation to replace a diskette (or refund your purchase price) based on claims of 
defects in the nature or operation of the Licensed Product. 

The software program is provided “‘as is” without warranty of any kind, either ex- 
pressed or implied, including but not limited to the implied warranties of merchantabil- 
ity and fitness for a particular purpose. The entire risk as to the quality and performance 
of the program is with You. Should the program prove defective, You (and not S&S) as- 
sume the entire cost of all necessary servicing, repair or correction. 





Some states do not allow the exclusion of implied warranties, so the above exclusion 
may not apply to You. This warranty gives You specific legal rights, and You may also 
have other rights which vary from state to state. 

S&S does not warrant that the functions contained in the program will meet your re- 
quirements or that the operation of the program will be uninterrupted or error free. Nei- 
ther S&S nor anyone else who has been involved in the creation or production of this 
product shall be liable for any direct, indirect, incidental, special or consequential 
damages, whether arising out of the use or inability to use the product, or any breach of 
a warranty, and S&S shall have no responsibility except to replace the diskette pursuant 
to this limited warranty (or, at its option, provide a refund of the purchase price). 

___No sales personnel or other representative of any party involved in the distribution of the Licensed Product is 
authorized by S&S to make any warranties with respect to the diskette or the Licensed Product beyond those con- 
tained in this Agreement. Oral statements do not constitute warranties, shall not be relied upon by 
You, and are not part of this Agreement. The entire agreement between S&S and You is embodied in this Agreement. 


7. General 
lf any provision of this End User License Agreement is determined to be invalid under any applicable statute or rule of 
law, it shall be deemed omitted and the remaining provisions shall continue in full force and effect. This End User 
License Agreement is to be governed by and construed in accordance with the laws of the State of New York. 





Apple Computer, Inc., makes no warranties, either express or implied, regarding the enclosed computer soft- 
ware package, its merchantability, or its fitness for any particular purpose. The exclusion of implied warranties 
is not permitted in some states. The above exclusion may not apply to you. This warranty provides you with 
specific legal rights. There may be other rights that you may have which vary from state to state. 
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Simon & Schuster’s Computer Study Guide for the SAT (Apple) 


REPLACEMENT ORDER FORM 


Please use this form when ordering a replacement for a defective diskette. 


A. tf Ordering within Thirty Days of Purchase 

lf a diskette is reported defective within thirty days of purchase, a replacement diskette will be provided free of charge. This 
card must be totally filled out and accompanied by the defective diskette and a copy of the dated sales receipt. |n addition, 
please complete and return the Limited Warranty Registration Card. 


B. if Ordering after Thirty Days of Purchase but within One Year 

lf a diskette is reported defective after thirty days but within one year of purchase and the Warranty Registration Card has 
been properly filed, a replacement diskette will be provided to you for a nominal fee of $5.00 (send check or money order 
only). This card must be totally filled out and accompanied by the defective diskette, a copy of the dated sales receipt, and a 
$5.00 check or money order made payable to Simon & Schuster, Inc. 


NAN eo ee ee ee ne NUMBERS ) 
ADDRESS 
CU eg ee ee ee 


PURCHASE DATE 
PURCHASE PRICE 


EO Hg toa eT pT es 6) 2), Sy Bem Staaten Ka SPR? SC nee See Pe Pr or renee NOT EIN I oN AE 2S 
Please send all requests to Product Support Center, Simon & Schuster, Inc., Route 9W, Englewood Cliffs, NJ 07632; ATTN: 
Replacements 


NOTE: Simon & Schuster reserves the right, at its option, to refund your purchase price in lieu of providing a replacement 
diskette. 
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Simon & Schuster’s Computer Study Guide for the SAT (Apple) — 
LIMITED WARRANTY REGISTRATION CARD 


In order to preserve your rights as provided for in the limited warranty, this card must be on file with Simon & Schuster within 
thirty days of purchase. Please fill in the information requested: 





Rg a ge ee ON MIE ) 

ADDRESS 

ls a spear area mY cel erste OD ital ois oT ee Mine ee, es se ee eR ee ae RS |) | Eee Seen eee 2 | 
COMPUTER BRAND & MODEL... DUS VERSION... Ee K 


Where did you purchase this product? 
DEALER NAME 


ADDRESS 
CV se uae eee ae XP Sg a ee eee 
PURCHASE DATE. ee PUREE ACE PRICE 


How did you learn about this product? (Check as many as applicable.) 

STORE DISPLAY______ SALESPERSONNLL__ESsSSSCOss MAGAZINE ARTICLE____——S—SM ADVERTISEMENT 
OTHER (Please explain) 

How long have you owned or used your computer? 

LESS THAN 30 DAYS___-_-___ LESS THAN 6 MONTHS_________6 MONTHS TO A YEAR_______ OVER 1 YEAR 
What is your primary use for the computer? 

BUSINESS______ PERSONAL_____ EDUCATION_________ OTHER (Please explain) 

Where is. your computer located? 


HOME______. OFFICE_______ SCHOOL________ OTHER (Please explain) 


LLOADNQ Kk 





Simon and Schuster Software Division 
c/o College Marketing Group, Inc. 

50 Cross Street 

Winchester, MA 01890 


ATTN: Ken Filosi 














